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United Nations crisis 

Greece is invaded and the United Nations stands un- 
decided. So stood the League of Nations in 1931, when 
Japan invaded China. The League failed to take effec- 
tive action, and the stage was set for World War II. 
It had been publicly demonstrated that a powerful na- 
tion could ignore its obligations under the Covenant and 
go unpunished. It had been publicly demonstrated that 
a weak nation need expect no real protection from the 
League. The chief reason for existence of the League was 
gone; and the League itself was finally swept away by a 
torrent that could have been dammed had the League 
stood firm. Once again there is a hole in the dike. What 
will the United Nations do? 


The German directive 

The timing of the U.S. instructions (on July 15) to 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U.S. Commander in Germany, on 
military-government policies, is most significant. They 
have served notice on the world (and on Russia in 
particular) that western Germany, at least, has been 
drawn into the Marshall Plan. The instructions to 
Gen. Clay state that their purpose is to bring about the 
“creation of those political, economic and moral con- 
ditions in Germany which will contribute most effec- 
tively to a stable and prosperous Europe.” To achieve 
this, any higher level of reparations than that established 
at Potsdam is rejected, the hope is given for a higher 
level of industrial production, no foreign systems of gov- 
emment are to be imposed on the Germans (not even our 
American form of democracy), the formation of bona- 
fide democratic political parties is to be encouraged, self- 
government by Germans is to be increased. It is claimed 
that the directive contains nothing new; it is the Amer- 
ican application of Potsdam. But whether it is essentially 
new or not, in superseding the directive issued to Gen. 
Eisenhower in May, 1945, it gathers together and focuses 
American plans for Germany and Europe in a manner 
to encourage and challenge both Europe and Germany. 
The official text is inspired with a sober good sense and 
justice—more, with idealism. The hope is held out to 
Germany—and positive means toward its achievement 
indicated—for the speedy inclusion of Germany in the 
“world community of nations.” There is certain to be a 
wave of violent denunciation from Russia. We shall be 
accused of violating Potsdam, of shaping Germany’s po- 
litical future for our own selfish ends, etc., etc. Despite 
the directive’s instructions that Gen. Clay shall press its 
various provisions home at the meetings of the Allied 
Control Council, there is slim hope indeed that the Rus- 
sian Zone commander will ever agree to them. But the 
west of Germany, where these wise and just directions 
will win the day, will be geared all the more closely to 
the work of rebuilding Europe while rebuilding itself, 
and of rebuilding itself with the rest of a free Europe. 


Indian independence 

With the appearance of this issue, the Indian indepen- 
dence bill will have passed through the British Parlia- 
ment, authorizing the formation on August 15 of two 
new Dominions: the Indian Union (mostly Hindu), 
with Viscount Mountbatten as Governor General; and 
Pakistan (mostly Moslem), with Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
the president of the Moslem League, as Governor Gen- 
eral. Thus will India’s long struggle for independence 
reach fruition. But the situation is far from promising. 
While partition was the only solution to a hopeless and 
critical deadlock, it has left India in a weakened condi- 
tion. Pakistan, for example, will comprise two territories 
which are separated by over a thousand miles. On the 
other hand, five of the largest Princely States seem bent 
on declaring their independence and will thus form 
pockets within the territory of the Indian Union. Fur- 
thermore, with the departure of the British, the Army 
and civil administration will lose a large percentage of 
its experienced top officials. These services, in addition, 
must be divided between the two dominions according 
to Hindu and Moslem affiliation, a division which will 
leave both parts unbalanced and inadequate. The situa- 
tion, however, was inevitable. England could no longer 
bear the burdens of empire, and was just as anxious as 
were the Indians for her withdrawal. The Hindu Congress 
Party and the Moslem League, up to the present, have 
whipped unity into their forces by their opposition to 
the British and to one another. It now remains to be 
seen whether they can unite the divergent forces within 
their respective parties to build a stable government and 
construct a positive economic program. The test of their 
democracy will lie in the fate of the millions of Indians 
who are incredibly poor and periodically decimated by 
famine. The riots, pillaging and arson, which have re- 
sulted in thousands of deaths and wholesale destruction 
of property since last August, rose ostensibly from Hindu- 
Moslem antagonism, but their deep-seated cause is eco- 
nomic misery and unrest. 


Bavaria and the Nazis 

If you talk often enough about one-eyed thieves, you 
will succeed in conveying the idea that nobody with- 
out two eyes should be entrusted with your pocketbook. 
And if you combine “Catholic Bavaria” and “Nazi Ba- 
varia” with sufficient frequency in your conversation, you 
will lay a good foundation for the notion that nazism and 
Catholicism, by heck, must have some secret, backdoor 
connection. And when you get that idea over to enough 
of our U.S. administrators in Bavaria, you can lay the 
groundwork for some rather serious twists in our Amer- 
ican de-nazification policy. After all, there is no more 
effective way to implant an idea than by constant asso- 
ciation; and it enjoys the great advantage that you can- 
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not exactly refute what has not actually been said. Thus, 
in his review of the German situation in the New York 
Times Magazine for July 6, H. R. Trevor-Roper, Oxford 
don and intelligence officer, tells us: 
Of the historic regions, only Bavaria still retains 
its former character—its t conservatism, its 
parochial Catholicism, its Intent brutality; and Ba- 
varia (it is well to remember) was the home of 
nazism. 
If it is “well to remember” that nazism did seek and 
force a “home” in Bavaria—a home wholly alien to 
Bavaria’s “parochial Catholicism” (whatever that means: 
supposedly it is a Church close to the common folk)— 
it is also “well to remember” the simple facts. These facts 
will not refute Mr. Roper, for Mr. Roper does not state, 
but implies. But they do refute the charges that underlie 
such facile implications. The facts will be given at some 
length in one of the coming issues of AMERICA. 


Another tax veto 

In its issue dated July 12, an esteemed contemporary 
reported that the majority of the twenty-two countries 
invited to participate in the rebuilding of Europe had 
accepted, “including more than one from the Soviet 
sphere. This time, Moscow has isolated itself from Eu- 
ropean opinion; it couldn’t even pressure ail its satellites 
to stay away.” Although this report is patently false— 
Moscow did manage to keep all its browbeaten puppets 
in line—we would be the last ones in the world to rejoice 
over the discomfiture of our brother editors. They risked 
an informed guess with the laudable intent of keeping 
their readers well posted on latest developments, and 
no one who edits a weekly review would wish to take 
them to task for guessing wrong. Should, alas, something 
similar ever happen to us, we trust that our readers will 
be equally understanding, noting not so much our mis- 
take as the good intention which prompted it. Fortu- 
nately, the one bit of news which we want to report this 
week, even though it has not yet occurred as we go to 
press, involves practically no risk whatsoever. Since Mr. 
Truman has already announced that he will veto the tax- 
reduction bill passed by the Senate on July 14, we have 
no hesitation in saying that the bill has been vetoed. 
(It will have been by the time the publication date on 
this issue rolls around.) We might add that any other 
course would have exposed the President to the charge 
of inconsistency, this being the same bill, except for the 
date on which the new tax law would become effective, 
which he vetoed last month. What he said then—this is 
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the wrong kind of tax bill and the wrong time for any 
tax cut—is even more true now when we must find 
funds to implement the Marshall Plan, when the imme. 
diate threat of an economic recession has passed, and 
when the Republican failure to cut Federal spending as 
drastically as party leaders promised is evident. 


Floods and an MVA 

During the recent Missouri-Basin floods, the Missis. 
sippi River at St. Louis broke a 104-year record, passing 
the 40-foot mark. In the St. Louis area alone damage was 
estimated at over $12 million. Total damage can only be 
approximated, but as of June 23 some $160 million loss 
was foreseen along the Missouri River from Nebraska to 
the Mississippi. The flood emergency lasted over a month; 
tens of thousands were driven from their homes; persons 
were drowned at various points. On July 2, Governors 
from ten Missouri-Basin States, meeting at Omaha, called 
upon Congress to increase flood-control appropriations. 
Ironically enough, on the same day the House sent the 
Senate a $339,186,869 omnibus flood-control bill which 
fell short of the requested appropriation by $43,540,231 
but surpassed last year’s appropriation by $7,000,000. 
Toward the end of June, President Truman signed a $15. 
million emergency measure to repair damaged flood- 
control works, and also a $12-million miscellaneous- 
appropriations bill for the fiscal year just past to cover 
costs of emergency flood-control work. While not all 
these sums find their way to the Missouri Basin, a good 
percentage of them are actually spent on attempts to 
keep the Missouri and its tributaries within bounds. 
Judging from the month just past, the efforts are not 
very successful. After years of experience, the nation now 
knows that piecemeal measures will never be successful. 
Only an over-all approach, cutting across State lines and 
capable of resisting attacks of self-interested groups, can 
solve the problem. At best, the Army’s complicated sys- 
tem of dams is but a partial solution. Logically a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority, designed to safeguard local gov- 
ernment to the greatest possible extent, yet equipped with 
enough resources and authority to do the gigantic job, is 
necessary. In the recent floods the power interests and 
other ill-advised opponents of an MVA have their answer. 
The nation cannot afford an unregulated river which 
every few years consumes hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in taxes and property. An MVA would be cheaper. 


Investigating the building industry 

Much as the persons involved may resent it, there is 
no denying the fact that the construction industry needs 
a thorough investigating. A multiplicity of abuses lies 
behind the industry’s manifest inability to supply Amer- 
icans with sufficient homes at reasonable prices. The 
blame for these abuses cannot be fastened exclusively on 
any one group. Racketeering and monopoly in building 
are not the exclusive prerogatives of business, labor or 
the local government officials who frame the building 
regulations. Discussing, on June 25, the proposed im- 
vestigation of the construction industry, Representative 
Owens put the matter well: 
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We intend to make an impartial investigation cov- 
ering every phase of such activity [monopoly and 
racketeering] and to uncover such monopoly whether 
it is in business, labor or in certain improper codes 
of municipalities. Something has to be done to rem- 
edy the situation which now exists concerning the 
construction of homes and other buildings through- 
out the nation. 


Modernization of local building laws and more coopera- 
tion and coordination between agencies and other groups 
concerned with regulation would help toward removing 
obstacles to construction. Materials output must be raised 
and rationalized. A number of items show encouraging 
increases, but complicating factors such as limited sup- 
plies of lumber, a multiplicity of styles and sizes in con- 
struction materials, restrictions in the distribution of 
supplies, stand in the way of a satisfactory flow of ma- 
terials. The building trades still allow themselves to be 
governed by the philosophy of scarcity. But so, too, do 
the builders who think of limited output as a support to 
prices. A thorough airing is called for. 


Italian workers in France 

How successful have the French been in relieving their 
labor shortage by obtaining workers from Italy? Ac- 
counts have differed; but according to a recent report 
(James Coquet in Figaro, July 2) Italians leave for 
France at the rate of 9,000 a month; and somewhat less 
than 40,000 are actually employed in French labor 
fields. They are reported as receiving the same pay 
and the same family allotments as the French work- 
ers; but experience discontent chiefly because of postal 
and exchange difficulties. Earnings sent to their families 
in Italy are lost, because of inept postal handling. Again, 
the official rate of exchange (1.89 lire to the franc) ob- 
served by the banks compares unfavorably with the un- 
oficial or black-market rate of 2.60 to 3 lire to the franc, 
liberally made use of by commercial and other travelers. 
Hence the laborer’s natural discontent when he finds he 
cannot send to his folks at home what seems to him like 
a sum reasonably corresponding to his own earnings. 
The annoyances experienced by the Italian workers are 
just one more example of the widespread dilemma ex- 
perienced by postwar governments in the face of the 
ever-persistent black market. 


The Orange Unfree State 

If the clause occurred in the decree of some Soviet 
commissar or the legislation of a subservient puppet 
state, we should be the less surprised. What startles and 
alarms us is to find it a part of British law, in the United 
Kingdom. Here it is: 


If any person does any act not specifically provided 
for under the regulations, but of such a nature as to 
be calculated to be prejudicial to the preservation of 
peace or maintenance of order in Northern Ireland, 
he shall be deemed to be guilty of an offense against 
the regulations. 


This type of legislation by the Government of Northern 
Ireland has been under heavy fire recently from some 


two hundred members of the British Parliament, as well 
as from leading newspapers. The Northern Government 
declared an emergency and armed itself with a Special 
Powers Act, abrogating all guarantees of civil liberties, 
less than a year after its inception in 1921. The “emer- 
gency” has now lasted twenty-five years. Any person may 
be—and hundreds have been—imprisoned for an indefi- 
nite period of time without charge or trial. A “sus- 
pected” person may be examined by a magistrate in 
camera, without benefit of friends or legal advice; and 
refusal to answer the magistrate’s questions may land ~ 
him in jail for ten years. The Government rests solidly 
and unabashedly on the support of the Orange Order, a 
body which could give lessons to the Ku Klux Klan. Its 
short and simple creed is “To hell with the Pope.” The 
value set on Catholic lives was aptly summed up by Lord 
Justice Babington, speaking for the Crown in a murder 
trial. The victim, he said, “was a publican and a Roman 
Catholic, and was therefore liable to assassination.” Sir 
E. M. Archdale, as Minister for Agriculture, explained 
in a public meeting that Civil Service regulations made it 
difficult for him to get rid of the four Catholics on his 
staff of 109 officials. While welcoming Mr. Bevin’s 
staunch defense of human rights in other parts of Europe, 
we suggest that he look homeward for a while. 


Orange and white 

Commenting on the state of affairs in Northern Ireland 
described above, Mr. Geoffrey Bing, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Hornchurch, said in the New Statesman and 
Nation, early in June: “Northern Ireland is not a fascist 
state of the nazi type, but an organized denial of de- 
mocracy on the American model.” He went on to develop 
the parallel between the treatment of Catholics in the Six 
Counties and that of Negroes in the United States. His 
remarks are given point by the decision of Federal Judge 
J. Watlies Waring in Charleston, S. C., on July 12, that 
the State’s attempt to exclude Negroes from the primaries 
was illegal. When the U.S. Supreme Court ruled last 
year that in primaries regulated by State laws Negroes 
must be allowed to vote, South Carolina abrogated all 
its primary laws, thus making the Democratic Party 
there a private club, free to exclude anybody from its 
elections. In effect, rather than enfranchise Negroes, the 
State disfranchised everybody, since nobody could claim 
the right to vote in the primaries. Likewise, in Northern 
Ireland, the laws designed to suppress Catholics take 
away civil liberties from everybody. Both Orange Su- 
premacy and White Supremacy corrupt representative 
government and ensure the return of the loudest-mouthed 
and most narrow-minded bigots—the Craigavons and the 
Basil Brookes, the Bilboes and the Rankins. Any liberal 
or progressive movement is certain to run head-on into 
these pet prejudices and to be swamped in a torrent of 
race or religious hatred. Both systems put a premium on 
rabble-rousing, violence and contempt of law. In our own 
South the liberal and fair-minded elements are beginning 
to reap the fruits of their long, lonely and courageous 
fight for justice and equality. May we hope tor such a 
happy consummation in Ireland’s North? 
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Plight of Lithuanian people 

Somber reports continue to flow from the unhappy 
Baltic states. In Lithuania, especially, Soviet excesses are 
systematic and brutal. A well-organized Lithuanian un- 
derground is fighting against overwhelming odds in the 
hope of national liberation. Economically, Lithuania has 
been subjected to a process patterned after the Soviet 
experience. More prosperous farmers with larger holdings 
were lawlessly despoiled of their property by a promptly- 
introduced “agrarian reform.” Soviet-instigated sov- 
khozes and kholkhozes (state and collective farms) were 
established. As in every other country under Soviet dom- 
ination, the new measure benefited only those peasants 
who voluntarily joined the Communist Party or became 
stooges for the totalitarian police. But since the vast 
majority of the Lithuanian people are uncompromisingly 
hostile to the Russian regime, the collectivization meas- 
ure met only with failure. Thereupon the Russians pro- 
ceeded to colonize Lithuania—and the two other Baltic 
States as well—with ethnic Russian settlers. How many 
Russian colonists have been brought to Lithuania is a 
closely-guarded secret. Such Lithuanian cities as Vilnius, 
Kaunas and Klaipeda (Memel) are now totally Russified. 
The local Lithuanian inhabitants begin to disappear. 
Most of Lithuania’s Catholic bishops are imprisoned or 
deported; some were condemned to death, as for instance, 
Bishop Vincent Borisevicius of Telsiai. The Catholic 
clergy are referred to as “political bandits” or “Lithu- 
anian-German nationalists.” Despite the intensified anti- 
religious drive, the Lithuanians stubbornly defend their 
ancestral faith, hoping against hope that the West even- 
tually will come to their assistance. 


Vindictiveness against Austria 

On July 10, in Vienna, the Soviet High Commissioner 
in the Allied Council issued an extraordinary document. 
It demanded the withdrawal of all inspection and control 
features in the United States $100-million Austrian-aid 
program. Congress, you will remember, wrote those pro- 
visions into the aid bill so as to ensure the use of Ameri- 
can aid for actual relief and not for the political advan- 
tage of Soviet-dominated sections. These provisions, the 
Soviet now declares in its sudden passionate regard for 
the sovereignty of small nations, constitute “an attack on 
Austrian independence,” a callous “taking advantage of 
the need of the Austrian people,” a deliberate U.S. step 
“to keep Austria poor.” The same day, in the same city, 
Soviet authorities protested the recent U.S. decision to 
pay Austria in dollars for all occupation costs (cf. “The 
helping hand to Austria,” AMeErIcA, July 5, p. 368). The 
reason for this protest is not yet known, unless it be that 
such U.S. generosity gives the lie to Russian propaganda. 
On July 14, the Russians repeated their protest on U.S.- 
aid policy and further declared that they would not con- 
sider its provisions binding in the Russian zone. At Lake 
Success, on July 10, Soviet representative Andrei A. 
Gromyko tried to block UN consideration of Austria’s 
petition for membership. His reason was that since there 
is no peace treaty yet with Austria, she is not eligible for 
membership. Herschel V. Johnson, the American dele- 
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gate, gave the obvious but needed reply to this when he 
said that the Austrian treaty had been stymied “fo, 
reasons which are well known to the world.” In the 
meantime, coal deliveries from Poland, which Austria 
desperately needs, seem fated to be blocked in retaliation 
for Austrian interest in the Marshall plan; and the Feo. 
nomic Division of the Soviet Occupation Command is 
offering jobs to young men with a promise that they will 
last at least four years. Poor Austria is paying a stiff 
price for having voted but six per cent for the Commu. 
nist Party on Nov. 26, 1945. The Communists’ memory 
is long and their power of hatred enduring. 


By its fruits 

Russian communism makes only one boast: it aims to 
produce and distribute a nation’s wealth for the benefit 
of “the toiling masses,” instead of allowing “exploiters” 
to reap unearned rewards from the economic bondage 
of the oppressed working classes. The Department of 
Labor has just issued a report which should disillusion 
people who believe that, with all its faults, the USRR is 
at least accomplishing its purpose of providing for the 
economic well-being of “the masses.” The report shows 
that while the price of food has risen 166 per cent, wages 
have gone up only 25 per cent. The average Russian 
worker can buy 23 loaves of bread with his weekly wage; 
the average American can buy 390 loaves with his. 
Granted that Russia suffered deep gashes in her economy 
as a result of the war, the fact remains that Marxism 
has belied its promises. In February of last year, Stalin 
admitted that it took Russia under the Soviet regime 
until 1927 to restore industrial production to the level 
attained by the Czarist government in 1917. It was 1935 
before the production of consumer goods equaled that 
of pre-Soviet Russia. What people forget is that pre- 
Soviet Russia was making great strides economically. 
The Russian people would very likely be much better off 
if the Revolution had never taken place, even from the 
point of view of their standard of living. At any rate, 
Russia can hardly be in a position to wage a war. Con- 
fronted with a firm U.S. foreign policy, Stalin will prob- 
ably have to back down. 


Notre Dame scientists 

After twenty years of research, scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame announce that they have suc- 
ceeded in perfecting a germ-free “cage” in which to 
experiment with baby white rats and other experimental 
animals, to facilitate research on cancer and other dis- 
eases. Although smaller Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties may not be able to finance similar extensive research, 
every institution could carry on some limited investiga- 
tion into an unexplored area, however small. Local 
history, community surveys, literary research and well- 
defined fields of research in the natural sciences do not 
require great outlays of funds. Some research should be 
kept up in every college or university. It stimulates 
faculty and student-body alike. The cumulative results 
would form a respectable contribution to the human 
quest for new knowledge. 
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Within a few days after the publication date of this issue 
your observer expects to be on the high seas en route to 
Europe. There he looks forward to having to explain to 
people from many lands some of the strange phenomena 
reported by their press in dispatches about the U.S. 

How will he be able to transmit a picture of a tranquil 
and happy summer, of millions traveling the roads in 
search of diversion and health, of other millions gathered 
at the shores of the three seas that bound us, of still 
other millions in mountains and at lakes, and of cities 
large and small filled with people going about their busi- 
ness of earning a living, with little thought of the politi- 
cal upheavals that are tearing Europe to pieces? 

Perhaps it would be better to say: how is he going to 
explein this contrast without yielding to a smirking sort 
of complacency and national pride? 

He will have to tell his inquirers once again, of course, 
that this young nation has the oldest form of government 
existing today, that its stability shows no signs of crack- 
ing, that it is a country protected by laws and courts, 
that its only ideology is self-government and that it owes 
its stability to a Constitution that is strong enough to 
stand every strain, yet flexible enough to adapt itself to 
changing circumstances. In doing this, he must not speak 


‘to’ his listeners with the smiling self-confident arrogance 


that so puzzles and enrages Europeans who behold it, 
and who cannot help wondering what it is that these 
Americans have that they haven’t. 

He will have his complacency punctured once in a 
while, when they tell him of things they have also read 
in their newspaper: of veterans using their privilege as 
a “front” to buy planes for $90,000 from the Govern- 
ment, which they hand over to their backers who hold 
them for sale at $400,000; of workers’ productivity | 
steadily rising and their buying power decreasing; of 
“second-hand” autos selling for more than new ones, 
which they also were a week before; of confessed mur- 
derers of a Negro being acquitted to the plaudits of an 
admiring throng. .. . 

He will have to try to explain how institutions can 
have an integrity which individuals who man them do 
not always possess. He will try to insinuate that people 
who live without fear are rarely overtaken by hate. He 
will also see if he can get across the idea that great 
material production does not always come from sheer 
luck, or greed, or even materialism. If he can, he will try 
to make it clear that, after all, a great love of their 
fellow-man animates most Americans. And he will know 
that Europeans really would not have us otherwise, for 
in that lies their hope. Witrrip Parsons 


[Editor’s Note: During the absence of Father Parsons in 
Europe his column will be conducted by Charles Lucey.] 
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UNDA, the International Catholic Association for Radio 
and Television, “radiating the doctrine of the Church 
and the social theories of the papal encyclicals” and 
providing information and documentary service for 
Catholic broadcasting organizations the world over, oper- 
ates a permanent secretariat at Hotel de Fribourg, Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland. Rev. John Dito, O.P., now in this 
country, is permanent Delegate of the Association’s 
president, Msgr. Ferdinando Prosperini of Rome. 

>The Holy Father, broadcasting his greetings to the 
recent French Eucharistic Congress at Nantes, reminded 
his hearers that the authentic Christian “is the enemy of 
nobody, is not a partisan.” 

>The 18-point Declaration of Human Rights drawn up 
by a committee appointed by the NCWC and submitted 
to the United Nations last February is to be incorporated 
into the “Code of International Ethics” now in process 
of revision by the Union Internationale d’Etudes Sociales 
at Malines, Belgium. It is hoped that the English edition 
may be ready for distribution shortly after the group’s 
annual meeting, under the presidency of Cardinal Van 
Roey, in late September. 

Social Catholicism is the study-discussion theme of 


this year’s summer conferences of French and German 
Catholic social groups. The Semaine Sociale in session 
this week at Paris numbers among its principal speakers 
M. Charles Blondel, Rev. Henri de Lubac, S.J., and Rev. 
M. Chenu, O.P. At Munich, August 18-23, the compati- 
bility between Christianity, capitalism and socialism will 
be treated, along with other acute social and industrial 
problems, during the Katholische Sozial-Woche which 
will be addressed by Dr. Adolf Weber, Social Minister 
Joseph Géckeln of Diisseldorf and Rev. Oswald von Nell- 
Breuning, S. J., among others. 

> The Canadian Young Christian Workers association 
(JOC), fifteen summers old this year, was host in late 
June to delegates from 40 countries during an exception- 
ally fruitful International Study-Week celebrating the 
anniversary at Montreal. Simultaneously, four hundred 
seminarians from both Americas held study-sessions on 
Catholic Action. Canon Joseph Cardijn, famed Belgian 
founder of the Jocist movement, was guest of honor. The 
Holy Father’s message to Archbishop Charbonneau 
saluted the YCW’s as “Our favorite children, the special 
intention of all Our prayers and pastoral cares.” 

> Peiping’s Catholic University, whose Rector is a Chi- 
cago geologist, Father Harold Rigney, S.V.D., has added 
a department of agriculture to its score of educational 
and cultural services to China. University enrollment 
tripled during the war, now stands at 2,500, with 2,000 
J. E. C. 


more in its lower schools. 
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Congress and foreign policy 


Since early March a major crisis has developed in Amer- 
ican foreign policy. On the twelfth of that month Presi- 
dent Truman asked a joint session of the House and 
Senate for $400 million to bolster the existing regimes 
in Greece and Turkey. Both governments were on the 
verge of being sucked into the Russian orbit by the “will 
of a minority forcibly imposed upon a majority.” Judg- 
ing from what had happened to their neighbors, he 
feared their doom was approaching. The President urged 
that action be taken by March 31, the date beyond which 
the British could give no further aid to Greece. 

As details of the plan were filled in, it was made 
known that Turkey was to receive $100 million, entirely 
for military purposes, that is, to strengthen its army of 
600,000 men. Greece was to get $300 million, half in the 
form of relief and rehabilitation and half in the form of 
military help to bolster its army of 100,000 men. It is 
clear that the Truman Doctrine is basically military. 
Russian aggression must be halted before the regions of 
Europe still free from the Soviet yoke can make any 
headway towards the economic rehabilitation envisaged 
in the Marshall Plan of June 5. 

Senator Vandenberg, former Governors Landon and 
Stassen, and Governor Dewey lost no time in bringing 
Republican support to the plan. Senator Taft came into 
the fold somewhat more slowly. Senator George and the 
Democrats, with the exception of Senators Pepper and 
Glen Taylor, got behind the President. Americans for 
Democratic Action and the Liberal Party in New York 
did the same. The followers of Henry Wallace, of course, 
strongly opposed it. Public-opinion polls showed a rising 
majority of the people in its favor. By the end of May 
the bill was signed, with the provision that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation would make $100 million 
available immediately, the actual appropriations for the 
rest being deferred. 

This bill should not be confused with the $350 million 
asked for post-UNRRA relief for European countries— 
Greece, Italy, Hungary, Poland and Austria—which was 
reported out by the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
March 19. This proposal has had much rougher sledding. 
The House cut it to $200 million. Its Rules Committee 
voted only 6-5 to release the bill for House action. It 
was passed at the original figure with solid Democratic 
backing, with 93 Republicans voting against it, as com- 
pared with 127 for. A large bloc of House Republicans 
show signs of revolting against huge outlays to help 
Europe get on its feet. 

The American people must make momentous decisions 
as the year wears on. Foreign aid will cost anywhere 
from fifteen to twenty-five billion dollars in the next three 
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or four years. Half-measures will be more costly than , 
full-fledged program, for they will fail. Yet many mem. 
bers of Congress will prefer “economy” to alarmingly 
large outlays. Only an informed and determined public 
opinion will be able to prevent Congress from doing 
what many Europeans fear it will do—hamstring ou 
new foreign policy. 


The Molotov Plan 


Seeing that the Russians were from the very beginning 
unlikely to accept participation in the Paris conference 
for Europe’s economic rehabilitation, why, some may 
ask, should they have been invited to take part at all? 

The answer to such a question is simple enough. The 
Western countries, by their whole course of procedure, 
have made it plain to the world that their course was 
dictated not by the desire to set up a “Western bloc,” 
but to work out a bona fide plan in order to rescue their 
own part of humanity from utter ruin and destitution 
this coming winter. The fact that Russia was cordially 
invited to associate herself with this work of elementary 
human need puts the sincerity of the Western countries 
down as a matter of historical record. 

In the light of this sincerity, the bitter political animus 
of the Soviet rejection of the conference is now doubly 
apparent, as is the demonstration of complete Soviet 
control over the governments of eastern Europe. The 
nations behind the iron curtain gave one first-and-last 
lingering look at the hand outstretched to aid them. 
There was a brief start forward, at least in Czechoslo- 
vakia, to grasp this hand and begin work. But the gesture 
was rudely interrupted. The knout was cracked over 
their heads, and all the countries of eastern Europe were 
promptly herded into the fold of the “Molotov Plan.” 

Speaking in public, Secretary Marshall told our State 
Governors at Salt Lake City that it “is very difficult to 
reduce the problems to a simplicity of statement that 
is understandable to our citizens generally,” and that 
“no one clearly foresaw, and no one could have foreseen, 
the magnitude of the problem while the smoke of battle 
still hung over the scene.” What he said to them in 
private we are not yet informed. But we can conjecture 
that he let them know we are now, whether we like it or 
not, engaged no longer in cooperation, but in rivalry, 
with Soviet Russia. The Molotov Plan is no mere gesture 
of imitation. It is another step forward in Russia’s blue- 
print for the total domination of the world. 

The plan proceeds on a threefold basis: the use of 
political power, the power of the most successfully orga» 
ized police state the world has ever known; the claim 
to reparations from the conquered territories; an 
Russia’s interest in natural resources, such as mines, 
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forests, etc., in all the countries which come under her 
sway. The strength of the plan lies in its coordination 
with the entire scheme of Russia’s economic and political 
expansion. It coincides with a whole series of steps for 
the subjugation of the eastern countries. In Rumania, the 
people’s greatest popular hero, peasant leader Julius 
Maniu, is put under arrest. In Poland, the Russian purge 
of dissidents, under the guise of controlling small busi- 
nesses, is steadily intensified. The Czech Skoda munitions 
works are linked up with Poland; communist-controlled 
Bulgaria enters into trade agreements with Russia and 
Finland. At the same time, Moscow-led guerillas are 
launched upon the Greek border, and captured rebels 
testify that an “international brigade” is doing the fight- 
ing. 

The Molotov refusal and its consequent “Plan” are 
but one step farther in a general offensive, no part of 
which can be viewed singly, but which must be taken as 
a carefully unified whole. 

However, the aggressiveness of the Molotov Plan is 
also an element of its weakness. For it is not promises 
and schemes the starving peoples of Europe are looking 
for, but food, fuel and the chance to work back upon 
their feet. Russia’s fond hopes that the deplorable German 
situation could bring sudden confusion to the Western 
sene have been for the time being neutralized by the 
new directives from the State, War and Navy Depart- 
ments issued to the American Military Government in 
Germany. The Soviets, despite all their bluster, have 
been caught off base and stand now upon the defensive, 
from the standpoint of ordinary human needs. Whether 
they shall regain their offensive, and with it compass the 
world’s ruin, lies largely in the hands of the men who 
make our laws and shape our policies on Capitol Hill. 


Communism and the West 


One year ago Independence Day past, the communist 
Daily Worker proclaimed editorially: “It is a dramatic 
fact that on July 4, 1946, the independence of other 
countries is menaced by the United States in the grip of 
trusts and tories.” 

Condemnation of U.S. imperialism was the official 
party line then and still is today. Supporting this “line,” 
there has gone forth continuous propaganda to the effect 
that a depression in the United States is inevitable and 
that its coming will herald the economic downfall of as 
much of the world’s economy as depends upon this 
“imperialist” nation. Our ephemeral success, so runs the 
line, rests upon a fragile and greedy capitalism which 
bears within itself the cause of its own decay. 

This propaganda is taken up uncritically both here 
and abroad by progressive-minded persons who should 
know better. It has confused the thinking of even avowed 
enemies of ideological communism who have learned to 
despise the rapacity of the entrenched supporters of 
laissez-faire. Discussion of the ideological war between 
communism and capitalism has tended to overshadow the 
tealities of the situation. 

The error, of course, consists in assuming that the 





United States, its economy, culture and foreign policy, 
is a perfectly logical and consistent manifestation of 
laissez-faire economics. Such is definitely not the case. 
While the errors of individualism have corrupted our 
thinking to a considerable extent—witness the befuddled 
and warped policy of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers—they do not dominate every phase of our lives 
and actions in totalitarian fashion. 

True, in our country too much emphasis is placed 
upon the profit motive, and economic thinking generally 
does not measure up to the norms expounded in the 
social encyclicals. Dangerously conservative and class- 
conscious ideas have obstructed needed legislation in 
such fields as housing, industrial and race relations, 
health, social security, agricultural policy. Nevertheless 
we are still in a position to encourage and permit private 
initiative in a wide variety of activities, even while regu- 
lating them by law. Our orders do not come from a 
capitalist Kremlin. 

The disagreements between us and the Soviet Union 
are much deeper than a dispute over the validity of 
classical economics. Communist propaganda to the con- 
trary, we have gone some way along the road toward 
putting order into our economy. Despite periodic pro- 
tests from over-conservative individuals and organiza- 
tions, we already have a diversity of regulatory commis- 
sions, of government corporations, of statutory limita- 
tions upon monopoly, of industrial cooperation. Depres- 
sion and collapse are not inevitable in the dialectic sense. 
There are reclamation and public-housing projects, the 
TVA and similar experiments. Our economy is mixed. 
It has not been for decades, if it ever was, a pure mani- 
festation of capitalism after the laissez-faire school. 

There is the crux of the matter. What stands between 
us and the Politburo is not economics but moral prin- 
ciples. We are not a totalitarian state, nor is our socio- 
economic structure based on an ideology. Despite our 
sociological mistakes and abuses, most of us are pro- 
foundly convinced of the worth of the human person and 
of his unalienable rights, which no State may deny. As a 
nation we resist communist aggression, not to bolster the 
corrupt positions of die-hard individualists, but to pro- 
tect the right of men and nations to work out their 
temporal salvation without fear and threat of force. 

Under Soviet domination the peoples of eastern Europe 
and Asia cannot rationally correct the social abuses 
which laissez-faire has helped create. Militant communism 
admits of no moderation. Its victims can only conform 
to a preconceived totalitarian pattern worked out in 
advance by avowed enemies of a democratic approach. 

If we are to make use of what is good in the criticisms 
leveled at traditionai capitalism by Marxists—and as 
Pius XI indicated in his encyclicals, some of the criticism 
is definitely to the point—this cannot be done in the 
terroristic atmosphere of the police state. Social reform 
along the lines of the Papal program is impossible, once 
the Soviets take over. For us, therefore, the issue be- 
comes clear. The tragedy is that so many economic in- 
dividualists in our midst still obstruct the working-out 
of a solution in a democratic way. 
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NEA speaks for 


some of our children 


Archbishop McNicholas’ plea for “a conciliatory ap- 
proach to the highly controversial question concerning 
the use of public funds in aid of non-public school chil- 
dren” seems to have been wasted (temporarily, we trust) 
on the present administration of the National Education 
Association. There was more of challenge than concilia- 
tion, or even courteous debate, at the Association’s Cin- 
cinnati convention, which put the nation’s most influen- 
tial private educational group on record (July 11) as 
favoring immediate Federal action to provide health and 
transportation services for some of the nation’s needy 
school children, i.e. those whose parents choose to send 
them to state-controlled schools. 

Passing over the truculent obbligato from the conven- 
tion floor to the effect that there shouldn’t be any non- 
state primary and secondary schools in free America, 
we note with some apprehension that NEA President 
Pearl Wanamaker has seen fit to invoke the First Amend- 
ment and its “solid barrier between Church and State” 
as conclusive and all-sufficient refutation of an Associa- 
tion member’s claim that “the health of all school chil- 
dren is a national concern.” 

We had thought Madame President’s argument be- 
latedly exploded and very decently buried with the Su- 
preme Court decision on the New Jersey school-bus 
case, which held that the famous constitutional “wall” 
between Church and State is not breached by public- 
welfare legislation according benefits to all school chil- 
dren without distinction of religious affiliation or choice 
of approved school. We had thought the ghost of the 
“sovereign right of the State to educate” was laid forever 
with the vindication of parents’ rights in the Oregon case. 

We had thought that the “GI Bill of Rights” and the 
wartime Nurses’ Cadet Corps—among scores of other 
Government-sponsored welfare measures, providing edu- 
cation for scores of thousands in non-state schools, col- 
leges and hospitals across the land—were proof precedent 
enough that public funds can be spent on privately-con- 
trolled institutions that serve a recognized public purpose, 
without running afoul of the Constitution’s single ban 
on religious “establishment.” 

We have heard no protest from the NEA against the 
common practice of Federal and State agency contracts 
with private firms of every description for necessary 
goods and services. Where, then, is the constitutional 
“barrier” against contracting, say, with a Catholic or 
Protestant educational institution for the precious public 
service represented by the training of American children 
to be healthy, literate and responsible citizens? The NEA 
was not unaware, when it passed its resolution calling 
for ex-parte aid from the Federal Government, that pub- 
lic funds are actually being allocated, in no less than 
350 instances, to American parochial schools today. 

But if the constitutionality of public aid to private 
schools is a bogus issue, the constitutionality of dis- 
criminatory public-welfare legislation is not. And here 
we cannot but feel that the NEA has missed a spec- 
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“ 


tacular opportunity, to confound, if not to “con. 


ciliate,” the forces of bigotry and intolerance which are 
using pulpit, press and conference halls to make a parti. 
san religious issue of our children’s need for decently. 
paid teachers, textbooks, transportation to school. 
What real “controversy” still persists on the question 
of public policy involved in the program of Federal aid 
will not be settled or drowned out by sonorous, panicky 
and irrelevant harping on the First Amendment. Perhaps 
a little infusion of Christian charity, for the sake of the 
children, would do the trick better than “test cases” jn 
the courts. We recommend it, “privately,” to the NEA, 


On Mr. Lewis’ end run 


In an article on the Wisconsin Employment Act, pub. 
lished several years ago, Charles C. Killingsworth had 
this to say of its restrictive features: 

The actual effect of the restrictive clauses in the 

Wisconsin Employment Peace Act depends largely 

on the relative economic strength of the employer 

and the union. When the union is weak, the clauses 
may be utilized as part of a campaign to smash the 
union. When the union can afford lengthy legal 
battles, the application of the Peace Act can be post- 
poned for months. (American Economic Review, 

June, 1943.) 

We were reminded of this judgment on reading the terms 
of the agreement signed by the United Mine Workers 
and the nation’s coal operators. Cocking an angry eye 
at the Taft-Hartley Act, Mr. Lewis persuaded the em- 
ployers to relinquish the “no-strike” clause (with its 
penalties) in the old contract and to agree that the miners 
will be covered by the new contract only so long as they 
are “able and willing to work.” By this means Mr. Lewis 
avoided those provisions in the Taft-Hartley Act which 
expose unions to damage suits for strikes in violation of 
a contract. 

Mr. Lewis nailed this concession down by inserting 
another paragraph which requires both miners and oper- 
ators to settle all disputes “exclusively” by collective bar- 
gaining on the national level or by the use of grievance 
machinery on the local level. This provision is so sweep- 
ing that apparently it will bind the operators to by- 
pass the National Labor Relations Board in all their 
dealings with the union. This means that the United Mine 
Workers will not be exposed to injunctions in unfair- 
labor-practice cases. 

It seems also that Mr. Lewis has succeeded in avoid: 
ing the full force of the Taft-Hartley restrictions on em- 
ployer-financed union funds. While the miners’ fund will 
be administered by a three-man committee, on which the 
operators and the public are represented, Mr. Lewis is 
the miners’ representative—and the Chairman of the 
committee! The operators agreed to let the union repre 
sentative name the chairman, and John L. named him 
self. 

Blocked in the middle of the line, Mr. Lewis has exe 
cuted a neat run around the end. He has shown other 
labor leaders how to circumvent the Taft-Hartley Act— 
that is, if they happen to be the heads of strong unions. 
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Backdrop for 
the Marshall plan 






The following article, the first of a series of three to be 
written by America’s Editor after an extensive European 
trip, gives an eye-witness, over-all picture of the economic 

and political problems confronting the 





John LaFarge 


representatives of sixteen nations now 
gathered at Paris. 





On the close, hot evening of July 1, the crowded press 
conference at the French Foreign Office—Quai d’Orsay— 
was a simple enough affair. The spokesman for the secret 
conference of the three Ministers with regard to the 
U. S. proposals for Europe’s rehabilitation could report 
no answer as yet from Russia’s representative. For one 
more evening Mr. Molotov was to walk in his shirtsleeves 
in the secluded garden of the Russian Embassy, discus- 
sing his anxious problem with his secretary. The pro- 
posals of M. Bidault and Mr. Bevin were brief and direct. 
They spelled European self-help, aided, but not managed, 
by the United States. The plan of organization might be 
modified a-plenty, but the principle was clearly an- 
nounced, and was proof against the angry charges of 
interference in the internal affairs of smaller nations. 
During the question period, these objections were per- 
sistently hurled against the proposals from the other end 
of the big table. But each Moscow-prompted query served 
only to lend greater clarity to the Government’s plan, 
and the questioner finally shrugged his shoulders. By 
this time it was plain enough that the break with the 
Soviets had finally arrived. There would now be only an 
academic interest in what Mr. Molotov might have to say 
on the morrow. The time for shadow-boxing was over; 
the time to launch out upon the new venture had arrived. 
At 95 in the shade, it was zero-hour to go over the top 
for Europe’s economic liberty, come what may. 

The press conference was a last bit of experience in 
my six weeks of the European scene. As I walked out 
of the Foreign Office courtyard into the fresh air and 
past the Gare des Invalides, whence I should leave in 
the early hours of the coming morning for the trip home, 
I recalled but a couple of weeks before having seen the 
place picketed by government employes, while all France 
groaned under the multiple annoyances of the railway 
strike. And I tried to formulate a little in my mind what 
might be the hazards and the hopes of the coming con- 
ference of European nations, which is now in session at 
the Quai d’Orsay. 

The proposals made by our country for Europe’s eco- 
nomic rehabilitation appeal to the practically universal 
longing of the European peoples to get to work and start 
a real, planned reconstruction of their shattered econ- 
omies. It cannot be too strongly emphasized over here 
that the great majority of the European peoples are not, 
fundamentally, looking for mere gifts. If they have had 
to look for handouts up to now, it is because so little 
else has seemed in any way available to them. “For gen- 
erations,” said M. Bidault at the opening session on July 
13, “men of all countries who rejected a selfish national- 
ism have longed for this assembly which is being held 
today.” 

It is often said that people fail to learn the lessons 


taught by war. In the main, this is unhappily true. Never- 
theless, certain matters have been so terrifically impressed 
by recent experiences that it is hard to see how they can - 
be very readily forgotten. There are the lessons of econ- 
omy and doing-without, of ingenuity in utilizing slender 
resources—food, clothing, recreation, etc.—which con- 
trast with our own easy wastefulness in the U.S.A. There 
remains, in the Latin countries, the strong family spirit; 
and an ever-increasing and healthy concern over the 
assaults which religious decay and modern social con- 
ditions have made upon the family. There is a much 
sharper vision than we appear to possess of how precious 
a thing is the soil, or any of a nation’s God-given re- 
sources, and of what will befall a country when these 
resources are wasted or misused. 

And then, there is ever-present the stark vision of 
utter destruction, of what man has done to man, and can 
again do, only in still more terrible form. On the other 
hand, the battle with war’s miseries has deepened the 
sense of what cooperative effort really means. While 
Europe is plagued by social and national divisions which 
appal an American by their history-laden tenacity, there 
is also a keen sense of what it means actually to over- 
come some of these differences; of the release and peace 
which are achieved by a victory over them. 

But then an ever-present query comes to the mind: 
how far can any such plan stand up against the furious 
opposition of Moscow and the Moscow-controlled com- 
munist parties in the Western countries? 

Or—to put the same question in another fashion—how 
far can the countries which are now conferring in Paris 
stand up against the blackmail of pressure, lies and 
threats of violence which the same parties exert upon all 
who refuse to do Moscow’s will? 

To such a broad question there are obviously a hun- 
dred answers. But since the question is capital, and space 
is limited, I wish merely to note three or four points 
which, it seems to me, must be kept in mind if the diffi- 
culties are to be rightly appraised—and if our own 
American assistance is to be a help and not a hindrance. 

1. The threat of communist sabotage and communist 
vengeance is very real, and the danger and complexity 
of the situation which the rapid development of the Com- 
munist Party has produced in Western Europe can hardly 
be exaggerated. As some French cynic remarked: “In 
France we have only one party, the CP; the rest are but 
four ways of voting anti-communist.” 

In Italy, especially, the situation is peculiarly terrify- 
ing. Alone of all the groups and parties, the Communists 
emerged from the Resistance movement fully organized, 
amply financed, with trained men and a definite program. 

In the field of government and in the field of labor 
where, in all these countries, the fiercest battle exists 
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between the Christian concept of social justice and the 
steady progress of communist totalitarianism, there is a 
woeful lack of leaders. Twenty years of fascism have left 
their fatal mark upon Italy’s younger generation, and 
the great men of the Christian democracy often find it 
stiff going. Unlike its French counterpart, Italy’s social- 
ism presents no buffer between Christian democracy and 
communism, such as exists in France (Blum, Auriol, 
etc.). And, financially, much of the time Christian de- 
mocracy has had to operate on a shoestring. 

In France the Communists are clamoring for a return 
to the Government, even threaten to seize power, and 
brandish the threat of what they can do through their 
control of the CGT (General Confederation of Labor). 

In addition, western Europe is paralyzed by the fear 
of war, for the vision of its horrors is immediate and 
devastating. I know no question that is more frequently 
asked of an American traveler today than: “Are they 
talking in the United States of another war?” The 
thought was terrifying that Europe might suddenly be- 
come the no-man’s-land in a war between two outside 
Powers. As Count Della Torre pointed out in his much- 
commented-on articles in Osservatore Romano, commu- 
nism thrives on physical violence directed against it quite 
as well as on violence used in its behalf; sometimes even 
better. “The words of Pius XII in his anxious vigil of 
1939 are still valid. . .. With war everything can be lost 
—and we wonder what still remains to be lost after two 
world wars—but all can be regained by peace.” 

But—and the “but” is important—the news that the 
U.S. is well prepared for defense did not evoke the same 
reaction. A defense that might prevent war was wel- 
comed. Implicit in Europe’s confidence in the U.S. is the 
consciousness of our country’s military might; and, after 
a brief burst of glory, Henry Wallace’s European star 
has rapidly set. They are mighty glad that we are armed 
with the big guns, although they hope to heaven that 
we shall not have to fire them. 

2. But there is another and a very different side to 
the communist picture. During the last few weeks the 
communist bluff has been called: not once alone but 
many times over, and each time with increasing effect. 
De Gasperi had to face physical violence in Venice, but 
his seemingly shaky Government, which excludes Com- 
munists, has stood firm. The “Blum experiment” in con- 
trolling prices came to an end in France with a grinding 
jolt that nearly knocked Premier Ramadier out of his 
seat; but he has hung on in power, without the Com- 
munists. The French railway strike came and went, as did 
other strikes; but the CP did not succeed in taking over. 
And, unless there is an explosion before these lines are 
printed, the Marshall Plan will have got under way in 
the face of their vituperation and fury. The vast masses 
of the people are beginning to breathe a little easier, to 
take a more hopeful and confident view of things, and 
to wonder if, after all, they may not be able somehow to 
limp along on three legs, even if the fourth leg, that of 
eastern Europe—Russia’s satellite countries: Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, etc.—is hopelessly lamed. And 
Molotov, as Anne O’Hare McCormick has so clearly ex- 
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plained, is facing a terrible dilemma in his attempts to 
scuttle the plan. 

In other words, the Truman doctrine, with its impli- 
cation of military defense, and the Marshall Plan, with 
its implication of a great nation’s strength behind its 
proposals of aid and reconstruction, have put a ghost of 
new hope into a political and financial misery that seemed 
to be spiraling into a whirlpool of destruction. 

3. The query is sometimes made: why should the 
Marshall Plan be striving to save Europe through eco. 
nomic measures, when, as everybody knows, the real 
trouble is political? Were the political terror out of the 
way, the economic problem would be solved with com. 
paratively little difficulty. It is the political, not the eco. 
nomic, considerations which are forcing Poland, Czecho. 
slovakia, Hungary and Rumania to look helplessly on 
from behind the Soviet barbed wire; and it is politics, 
first and last, which keeps Europe in turmoil. 

Wise men will have many answers to this question, 
but one answer seems to be plain enough. It is precisely 
because no progress can be made along the political line 
that the people of western Europe are glad to forget 
politics for the time being and finally get down to work 
upon sober, economic realities. Although the future re. 
mains still uncertain, and a thousand hazards surround 
the conferees, there is satisfaction in finding out what 
can be done if there is at least a minimum of political 
freedom and good will; in discovering what each coun- 
try, despite its individual hardships, can supply to others' 
in the matter of cereals, meat, fish, fuel, building mate- 
rials, textiles and other prime necessities; so that the 
appeal to the U.S. will be based upon honest manhood, 
not upon irresponsible beggary. 

The experiences of the recent months, too, have taught 
a profound and deeply significant lesson. Where genuine 
human economic needs are concerned, where focus is 
kept upon the actual problems of the individual, particu- 
larly of the individual family, communism is not a help 
but a hindrance to a practical economic solution. This 
philosophy has become particularly apparent in the field 
of the trades unions. Italian Christian and socialist syn- 
dicates have found themselves weak precisely because 
they had allowed themselves to degenerate into political 
rather than strictly trades-union agencies. And the Chris- 
tian Trades-Union Federation in France, the CFTC, just 
a year ago, at its 22d Conference, the second after the 
liberation, expressly emphasized the “absolute indeper- 
dence of the Christian syndical movement from all politi- 
cal formations and parties—all attempts to intrigue for 
political ends under cover of trades-union activity.” De- 
spite all its vaunted might, the CGT has of late suffered 
notable secessions. Its Achilles’ heel is the growing dis 
taste of the western European industrial worker for poli 
tics-ridden syndicalism. And, as a result, he is drawn 
closer to his confreres in the United States, who have 
built their unionism on a sound, non-political basis. 

4. In conclusion, may I note two very simpie consit: 
erations which need to be kept in mind, if America’s aid 
is to be both welcome and effective. 

The first is, that if Europe is to be encouraged to help 
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itself, Europe’s confidence must be maintained. That 
confidence we now possess, to a surprising and hopeful 
degree, because we have made clear that we harbor no 
intention of interfering in the internal affairs of the 
various states; nor are we asking them to interfere with 
one another more than is absolutely necessary for solid, 
practical economic reasons. It is for them, not for us, to 
take the initiative in the limitation of their own sover- 
eignty. We have not tormented them with irritating de- 
mands that they “bury their differences,” and try with 
one sudden swoop to turn the clock of history backward. 
The truth is that they cannot of a sudden forget their 
differences. Time and a new Europe should erase some 
of these; but such a happy state of things must grow 
from below: the Low Countries must practise their 
“Benelux” customs agreement before they can proceed 
to a higher form of unity. Unity as such, even political 
unity, is a bright and welcome vision. But we cannot 
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hand that desirable unity to them upon a silver platter. 

And, last not least, our first, short-range aid must 
come, as one keen European observer remarked, not in 
driblets, but “suddenly,” as a powerful shock to the 
public psychology. If it is doled out in driblets, if we 
haggle and negotiate, the total impression will be lost in 
detail and cross-purposes. What America has decided to 
do for Europe’s reconstruction, be it much or little, must 
be done quickly, in one strong, clear action, that the 
whole world may see it. All the power and ingenuity of 
CP propaganda will be mobilized during these coming 
weeks, to capture with a few appealing slogans the im- 
agination of the millions who are now munching their 
gritty, scant cornbread in lands where wheat is really the 
staff of life. Too often we have acted too late, even if not 
too little. The time to act is now, not next month or next 
winter. Human hearts follow human needs, and the heart 
of Europe is now in the balance. 


Dr. Luther H. Evans and Dr. David Chambers Mearns, 
through whose courtesy Father Durkin secured the material 
for this article on the Lincoln Collection, are the Librarian 

of Congress and the Director of the 





J.T. Durkin 


Reference Department of the Library 
of Congress, respectively. 





There will occur on the afternoon of July 26 at the 
Library of Congress an event of historic importance. 
The Robert Todd Lincoln Collection of Papers of 
Abraham Lincoln will become, in accord with the terms 
of the gift made twenty-one years ago, available to 
scholars. 

The documents comprise approximately 15,000 papers 
written by Lincoln or his secretaries, or received by him. 
Their preservation is due largely to Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler who, on a day in August, 1923, surprised Robert 
Lincoln in the act of burning the Great Emancipator’s 
records. After a “very excited and difficult conversation, 
extending over an hour,” Mr. Lincoln was induced to 
send the precious documents to the Library of Congress. 
(Nicholas Murray Butler, Across the Busy Years, N. Y., 
1935, 2 vv., II, pp. 375-376.) Careful limitations, how- 
ever, were placed on the gift. The papers were to be 
“, .. deposited . . . for the benefit of all of the People, 
upon the condition . . . that all of said letters . . . and 
other papers, shall be placed in a sealed vault or com- 
partment and carefully preserved from official or public 
inspection or private view until after the expiration of 
twenty-one (21) years from the date of my death.” 
Robert Lincoln died on July 26, 1926. 

Apart from the gain to professional history, there is a 
special fitness in having such a concrete reminder of the 
Lincoln tradition come at this time. It is comforting to 
recall, in a new manner, in the first year of the imple- 
mentation of the Truman Doctrine, the American states- 
man who fashioned the most eloquent of the definitions 
of free government and stated powerfully America’s 
meaning for the world. 

At one of the most critical moments in our national 





history, February 22, 1861, Lincoln stood in Indepen- 
dence Hall at Philadelphia and spoke these memorable 
words: 


. . . I have often enquired of myself what great 
principle it was that kept this confederacy so long 
together. It was not the mere matter of the separa- 
tion of the colonies from the motherland, but some- 
thing in that declaratior. [of Independence] giving 
liberty, not alone to the people of this country, but 
hope for the world for all future time . . . [and] 
promise that in due time the weights would be 
lifted from the shoulders of all men. . . . This is the 
sentiment embodied in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. . . . I would rather be assassinated on the 
spot than surrender it... . 


To the historical-minded, the coming ceremony at the 
Library of Congress may well suggest a solemn thought: 
that the nation, fourscore years after Abraham Lincoln’s 
death, has, by recent events, been committed anew to the 
duty of being a hope to the world for the lifting of the 
burdens from men’s shoulders. 
In the words of Dr. Luther H. Evans, the Librarian of 
Congress, in his exclusive statement for AMERICA: 
The opening of President Lincoln’s papers to the 
American people at this time, in accordance with the 
wishes of his son, is singularly appropriate. We 
cannot at this moment foretell what new informa- 
tion will be found in the collection—what new facts 
it will reveal about the President’s contemporaries, 
about himself, his administration, or the events of 
the war years. The importance of the opening exists 
for us, rather, in the personality of the great man 
around whose day-by-day activities the collection 
was formed: Lincoln stood for his contemporaries, 
and he stands for us today, for principles. The high 
resolve “that government of the people, by the people, 
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for the people shall not perish from the earth” —this 
is not merely American history; these are not words 
only of our yesterday. Here is continuing and 
present American policy, principle and purpose. 

And in today’s events, in American support of free 

governments for the governed everywhere, we see 

this principle at work. 
Mr. David Chambers Mearns, Director of the Reference 
Department of the Library of Congress, has prepared 
exclusively for AMERICA the following memorandum on 
the Robert Lincoln Collection: 

“On the day this issue of AMERICA is officially released, 
the contents of the Papers of Abraham Lincoln will have 
been partially disclosed, and they will have been brought 
within the focus of every inquiring eye. Their importance 
will not (and cannot) be instantly self-evident, because 
only by the slow and sometimes tedious and often com- 
plex processes of scholarship can their significance be 
satisfactorily determined, or their value to another and 
later generation find appraisal. The mystery which has 
surrounded their eighty-two-year cloture is neither as 
dark nor as difficult as the mystery implicit in the docu- 
ments themselves. 

“Their opening will not mean sudden, blinding dis- 
covery but the opportunity for discovery. For the next 
twenty, fifty, perhaps one hundred years, they will be 
the objects of intense and devoted scrutiny. Meanwhile, 
in this present period, it is possible to prophesy the 
rapid emission of a strange literature, based upon incon- 
clusive evidence, premature selection and reckless as- 
sumption. The writers will be, probably, not the informed 
students, the thoughtful, contemplative, detached men and 
women who one day will produce definitive works; but 
these writers will belong to quite a different race—the 
undisciplined and careless enthusiasts, the scandal- 
mongers, the sensationalists, the gay and intemperate 
tamperers with tradition, the grimly unremitting de- 
bunkers, the profligate image-makers, the swarming 
opportunists, the special pleaders, the ideologists, the 
advocates and the adversaries. This is therefore the mo- 
ment to repeat the lovely word patience, even in the full 
knowledge that it will not be heeded. 

“Actually, of course, the procession of print need not 
be wholly wasteful, for impulsiveness is as often healthy 
as it is evil, and although confusion may for a little 
while be worse confounded, these early entrants may 
serve a useful purpose in sharpening issues, in concen- 
trating on minutiae, in disposing of the irrelevant, and 
in responding to the national curiosity which has been 
so aroused. And, while these tracts and monographs and 
inconsiderable volumes are appearing on the bookstalls, 
the authorities will be at work, comparing and compiling, 
assorting and classifying, measuring and weighing, estab- 
lishing and fixing, recording truth and abandoning error. 
Do not feel sorry for them; theirs is a happy and com- 
pensating craft; in them and in what they do their fellow 
citizens should find a rightful pride. They are the know- 
ing ones, competent to distinguish, to discriminate and to 
declare. 

“But, it may be argued, if there are those so steeped 
in the Lincoln story, so completely the masters of ma- 
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terial, so qualified to render judgment, why must we 
wait so long for a decision? The answer, in terms of the 
Lincoln Papers, is extensiveness. It is said that the micro. 
film reproduction of these manuscripts is nearly two 
miles long. 

“It is said that these are the documents which the 
Private Secretaries of the late President assembled under 
the watchful eyes of Robert Lincoln and Judge David 
Davis, two weeks after the murder of the great American, 
It is said that these are the sources which those same 
Private Secretaries, John George Nicolay and John Hay, 
were permitted to use when preparing their authorized 
biography of Lincoln. It is said that only they were 
ever allowed to exploit them. 

“It is said (and it has been acknowledged) that theirs 
was a partisan use. They were, in their own words, ‘Lin. 
coln Men.’ It is said that most of the documents comprise 
communications to, rather than communications written 
by, Mr. Lincoln.” 

[Author’s Note—According to William H. Herndon: 
“. . . Nicolay and Hay have suppressed many facts, mate- 
rial facts, of Lincoln’s life, and among them are Lincoln’s 
genealogy, paternity, the description of Nancy Hanks... 
The Ann Rutledge story, Lincoln’s religion, Lincoln's 
spells of morbidity, the facts of Lincoln’s misery with 
Mary Todd, Lincoln’s backdown on the night that he and 
Mary Todd were to be married, etc., etc. I do not say that 
they did not mention some of these things in a round. 
about way, but I do say that they did not mention the 
kernel; the ‘nib,’ or point of things has been purposely 
suppressed. Nicolay and Hay .. . are writing the life of 
Lincoln under the surveillance of Bob Lincoln. . . . He 
gives them materials and they in turn play hush .. .” 
(quoted in Emanuel Hertz, The Hidden Lincoln, N. Y,, 
1940, p. 15.) Hertz (ibid., p. 16) reprints the following 
passage from a letter written by John Hay to Robert Lin. 
coln on January 27, 1884: “I .. . request that you will 
read with pencil in hand and strike out everything [in 
the mss. of the Life] to which you object. I will adopt 
your view in all cases, whether I agree with you or not.” 
From this evidence, which, it is to be noted, is by no 
means conclusive, it has been argued that there is much 
in the Collection that is yet unpublished. ] 

“From these scanty fragments of knowledge regarding 
the documents, it is possible to anticipate their charac- 
teristics. 

“First, as to White House papers. Many, perhaps most, 
of these will probably be found to deal with the hum: 
drum affairs of a busy office of last appeal in the midst 
of a violent struggle. But this circumstance imposes on 
scholarship the necessity of separating the inconsequen- 
tial from the stuff of history. Also, many of the letters 
will be significant more in the lives of other men than 
they will seem to be in the life of Mr. Lincoln himself. 

“In the second place, it is necessary constantly to bear 
in mind the fact that the Papers reflect a time of violence. 
This violence was emotional as well as physical. The con- 
flict of arms was the result, rather than the cause, of the 
clash of ideas. Principles, deeply felt and dearly held, 
were at stake. For some, the issue appeared to be dignity 
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or degradation, property or persons, human rights or 
human habits. To say that union on one hand and disso- 
lution on the other constituted the opposing articles of 
faith which plunged a rich land into bloody war is to 
take refuge in oversimplification. There were a thousand 
ancient subtleties that escaped the recognition of the ar- 
ticulate then, and which now have disappeared from 
consciousness because the changed America, as it 
emerged from the war, was spiritually and fundamen- 
tally America as it exists today. But it would be sur- 
prising if the Lincoln Papers should not exhibit the ex- 
cesses which first induced, and then for an unhappy while 
sustained, the tragedy. 

“With confidence these leaves may be turned to find 
the traces of Lincoln’s greatness among his contem- 
poraries. There will be the nineteenth-century equivalent 
of fan mail, commendation of his position, lavish ap- 
proval of his course of action, praise for his utterances, 
encouragement in his afflictions, assurances of support, 
anxiety for his safety. Indeed, it is not impossible that 
the outstanding contribution of the collection may be in 
the fresh and reinforced understanding of the quality 
of Mr. Lincoln’s leadership. 

“But, if there will be these testimonies of trust and re- 
liance and hope, there will almost certainly be others of 
quite another sort; the horrid evidences of mean jeal- 
ousies among men in high station, innuendoes which 
sought to stain the integrity or capacity of those in places 
of authority, unworthy suspicions gratuitously cast at 
rulers; extravagant vituperation, petulant fault-finding, 
uncompromising recrimination, unrestrained and unwar- 
ranted abuse. It is not true that all of Lincoln’s enemies 
were in the South. Throughout his administration there 
were politicians in and out of his own party who, some- 
times secretly but more often openly, sought to discredit 
him. The powerful editors of the Northern press were 
frequently and loudly at odds with his policies. The Cop- 
perheads were an annoyance and a danger. There were 
influential interests which sometimes inspired proposals 
to displace him. He was, perhaps, the most maligned man 
ever to hold public office. Moreover, it is by no means 
unlikely that the Papers will contain many threats upon 
his life and upon the security of his family.” 

[Author’s note-—Will the Papers throw any new light 
on the oft-repeated charge that treason existed in Lin- 
coln’s war Cabinet? Gideon Welles, in a letter to his 
wife, hinted at “rank treason in the Government,” and 
expressed his hope that President Lincoln’s papers had 
been destroyed (quoted in Mary A. Benjamin, Auto- 
graphs: A Key to Collecting, N. Y., 1946, p. 227). John 
C. Fitzpatrick, the Assistant Chief of the Manuscripts 
Division at the time Robert Lincoln entrusted his father’s 
papers to the Library, was said by his friend Dr. John 
J. Meng, of Queen’s College, to have “implied quite 
clearly” his belief that the Robert Lincoln Collection 
would demonstrate the presence of treasonable activities 
within Mr. Lincoln’s official family (ibid., p. 228). 
The Fort Sumter episode of April, 1861, is another 
problem concerning which the newly-opened collection 
may furnish new evidence. Did Lincoln deliberately goad 





the South into firing on the fort, thus precipitating the 
war? Most scholars have not credited the theory, but 
they are eager to read in the Collection the item cata- 
logued as, “Whiting Papers Relating to Fort Sumter and 
Maj. Anderson.” | 

“In the third place, it is improbable that the Lincoln 
Papers will reveal any new or startling information con- 
cerning the great leader’s private life.” 

[Author’s note—Dr. Butler, in his autobiography, 
makes the following observation: “My own impression 
is that the letters contain records and evidence of various 
happenings in Abraham Lincoln’s own life and family 
which it was just as well not to make public—certainly 
not while his son was living. Robert Lincoln never made 
any definite statement of this sort, but I draw the con- 
clusion from some things which he said and from some 
things which he left unsaid.” (Across the Busy Years, 
II, pp. 376-377.) ] 

“This surmise is based on two considerations: 1) that 
the Papers are supposed to be, primarily, records of his 
administration; 2) that Colonel Nicolay and Colonel 
Hay seem to have based the story of his youth largely 
upon materials secured from 
other sources. There is a 
third consideration, which 
can, of course, be no more 
than a conjecture. These 
were the papers preserved 
by his son, a son who pro- 
foundly revered his father’s 
memory and who, through- 
out his life, stoutly main- 
tained that in the writings 
of Nicolay and Hay all had been said that would 
ever need to be said. To him their work was not 
only agreeable; it was complete; it was the last and 
final work, the perfect achievement. His opinion may be 
(and has been) disputed, but despite eloquent and pro- 
tracted argument, he never for an instant relinquished 
it, Certainly the biography written by the two secretaries 
was a magnificent achievement; and those who honor 
their subject must always honor them. 

“It has been reported that Robert Lincoln destroyed 
some of these records. If he did, he acted upon reasons 
which appeared excellent to him and which were prob- 
ably the product of an anxiety to spare the descendants 
of other men vicarious and undeserved and invalid 
obloquy. It is difficult to believe that his veneration for 
his father would have permitted his obliteration of docu- 
ments which actually indicted traitors and conspirators. 
But the questions remain and the speculations will con- 
tinue. Whatever the facts and whatever the purpose, he 
was a gallant and chivalrous and conscientious defender 
of his fellows. To Robert Todd Lincoln we owe this price- 
less addition to our national heritage. It is a monument 
to his father’s eminence and to his own public spirit. 

“But the curtain is going up. In a moment the Papers 
themselves will become your property. Mr. Lincoln car- 
ried them in his hat. You can carry them in your hearts, 
where they belong.” 
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During the first session of the Eightieth Congress, Presi- 
dent Truman vetoed in quick succession the tax-reduction 
bill, the Taft-Hartley labor bill, and the wool-tariff 
measure. He was accused, not only of backwatering on 
the promise he made when the country returned a Re- 
publican Congress, but of frustrating the clear-cut ex- 
pression of “the will of the people” as voiced through 
their representatives in Congress. Before trying to answer 
these charges, we ought to have a clear understanding of 
the place of the veto power in our American constitutional 
system. 


ORIGIN OF THE VETO POWER 


We cannot begin to grasp the role of the President in 
our system unless we follow closely the historical circum- 
stances under which the veto power was set up. 

Before 1776 nine of the thirteen colonies had Gover- 
nors who were royal appointees. They represented the 
interests of the Crown. Frequent friction broke out be- 
tween these colonial executives and the colonial assem- 
blies, which represented the interests of the colonists 
themselves. When the Revolution flared up, the first thing 
the colonists did, of course, was to chase the royal Gov- 
ernors. 

Their departure left the colonies without any chief 
executives. State constitutions were hastily drawn up, 
which followed the pattern outlined by John Adams 
in response to many requests. Some of them were not 
bad, such as, for instance, New York’s in 1777 and 
Massachusetts’ in 1780. But they all more or less re- 
flected the abnormal times in which they were born. 
Whatever normal government was possible took the form 
of legislative supremacy. 

Chief among the characteristics of these first State 
constitutions was a weak executive establishment. A fav- 
orite device was to set up a “plural executive.” The 
governors were surrounded by “Councils of Revision,” 
and the executive powers of appointment and veto were 
shared equally by all members of these committees. The 
Articles of Confederation provided for no executive at all. 

This system did not work. Hamilton in The Federalist 
spoke from bitter experience when he showed how ap- 
pointments had been made in New York. No one knew 
who was responsible for them. It was the same with the 
veto power: responsibility was so hidden and dispersed 
that no one could ever find out who vetoed a measure 
and why. 

In the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia in 
1787 the Federalists therefore strove to strengthen the 
Executive by investing executive power in a single person. 
This Executive would continue to enjoy the powers of 
appointment and veto—against which few objections 
were raised—but the people would know who was respon- 
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sible for the exercise of these powers. The Presiden 
would have to defend himself publicly whenever he ip. 
voked his “qualified negative” of proposed legislation, 

Was the placing of this power in the hands of a single 
person consistent with “democratic” theory? This is no 
simple question. It means that we must clarify our notions 
of the type of “popular government” the Framers were 
bent on setting up. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CONSTITUTION 


Much confusion has sprung from the shifting meanings 
of the word “democracy.” We do not find the word, 
used in our present-day sense, in 1787, although Hamil. 
ton himself did use it pretty much in our sense a little 
earlier when writing to Gouverneur Morris in 1777. 
Interestingly enough, he approved of it, and warned 
that New York’s State Senate was too aristocratic. 

In the concrete, “democracy” in 1787 was a blend of 
two theories. One was that of “mass democracy” or 
“direct democracy,” government by the people in the 
mass without the “filtering” of popular opinion through 
elected representatives. The Founders looked upon Athen. 
ian democracy as the prototype of this form. It had never 
worked. It lacked strength. It quickly collapsed, usually 
in favor of a “tyrant.” 

The other theory, which sometimes (but not always) 
was associated with that of “mass democracy,” was the 
theory of “States’ rights.” In the New York State ratify. 
ing convention, for example, strong opposition to any 
national government developed in the name of “demor 
racy.” The term designated local self-government. |! 
these “democrats” had had their way, we should never 
have had a national constitution any stronger than the 
“rope of sand” of the Articles of Confederation. 

Democratic theory, as it then existed, was opposed 
to a strong executive. In the eyes of the Federalists, 
however, a strong and independent executive was esset- 
tial to energetic and efficient administration. Hamilton's 
papers on the President’s powers in The Federalist re 
main a classic exposition of the Federalist position. 

We can express the Federalists’ view very simply. 
They believed that a sound constitutional system had 
to combine and balance the virtues of the three grea 
principles of government as history had revealed them: 
the monarchical, the aristocratic and the democratic. 
Their President embodied the monarchical; their Senate 
and Federal Judiciary, the aristocratic; their House 
Representatives, the democratic. But—and this is the 
most important observation of all—they were convinced 
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larly elected, except for the insistence of States’ Rightists 
on election by State legislatures. And the entire Constitu- 
tion itself was to be ratified by conventions to which 
representatives were to be chosen precisely for this 
specific purpose. Despite all that has been written about 
limited suffrage, every adult male in New York, for 
example, whether he owned property or not, could vote 
to elect representatives to the ratifying convention. In 
other States the property requirements were low, and 
most adult males were able to meet them. 

The sum of the matter is that the Framers invented a 
new kind of democracy. They changed the meaning of 
the term. They invented a form of democracy which 
eliminated the weaknesses of previous forms by adding 
the strength derived from the monarchical and aristo- 
cratic principles for which they found room. 

One can talk indefinitely about “Jeffersonian democ- 
racy,” but our Constitution is not Jeffersonian. Jefferson 
was in France when it was framed and adopted. The 
Federalists wrote it. 


THE VETO POWER IN THE CONSTITUTION 


What the Constitution does is to enable the President 
to block legislation to which he, as the only nationally- 
elected officer, takes serious objection on constitutional 
or other grounds. In a word, the President can require 
that legislation to which he objects should die in Con- 
gress unless two-thirds of each house, despite his protest, 
still think the legislation beneficial to the country, or 
positively necessary. 

Whether this is “democratic” or not depends on 
whether, according to democratic theory, every measure 
desired by a simple numerical majority in Congress 
should become law. The nub of the matter is whether 
“democracy” means majority-rule in the sense of a 
simple majority. Advocates of “mass democracy” think 
it does; exponents of American constitutional representa- 
tive democracy think it does not. They believe that ma- 
jority decision is a proper technique by which issues 
can be decided, and that the technique can be adjusted 
to different circumstances. We use the two-thirds ma- 
jority frequently in Congress. In ratifying amendments 
to the Constitution we require the approval of three- 
fourths of the State legislatures. Whether we have chosen 
the right circumstances under which to require more than 
a simple majority may be debated; but if we can require 
more than a simple majority when we think the circum- 
stances call for it, then we do not believe that “democ- 
racy” and simple majority-rule are synonymous. 

The veto power takes two forms. The President is 
allowed ten days (Sundays excepted) from the time the 
bill reaches his desk either to sign it or return it to Con- 
gress with a veto message. If he takes the latter course 
it is called a “message veto,” which can be used only 
when Congress is in session. But if Congress sends a bill 
to the White House within the last ten days of a session, 
the President may simply take no action. In this case, 
since Congress will have adjourned by the time the ten- 
day period elapses, the bill is dead. This is called the 
“pocket veto.” About one-third of all Presidential vetoes 








are of this type. Congress itself forfeits any chance of 
overriding a veto when it delays action on a measure 
until the very end of a session. 

State constitutions have progressively strengthened the 
veto power of governors. At first, only one gave the 
governor this power. Today, all but one (North Caro- 
lina) do, and thirty-nine of them authorize the item- 
veto of appropriation bills. 


UsrE oF THE VETO POWER 


In The Federalist, Hamilton suggested that the “silent 
operation” of this Presidential power would be more 
effective than its actual application. Congress would pull 
in its horns in certain cases to prevent their being lopped 
off. This seems to have happened from the very begin- 
ning. Our early Presidents seem to have believed, more- 
over, that the prerogative was not intended to justify 
the substitution of their legislative judgment for that of 
the majority in Congress. Its main purpose, in their 
minds, was to protect the Executive establishment from 
legislative inroads. 

Under Andrew Jackson, the spearhead of American 
“democracy,” the veto power was put to more extensive 
use. “King Andrew” felt no scruples about opposing his 
judgment of sound policy to that of Congress. Cleve- 
land, however, holds the all-time record, with 302 nega- 
tives in his first term. He was adamant about saving the 
Federal Treasury from pi- 
racy in the form of private 
pension bills passed by the 
Republicans as a device for 
building up a solid electoral 
following. Only one of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s 41 di- 
rect vetoes was upset. Wood- 
row Wilson applied the 
power directly 33 times, be- 
ing overridden in six cases, 
including the Volstead Act. 
F. D. R. said “no” to 635 
measures in his twelve years 
in office, of which 265 were pocket vetoes. Up to January, 
1945 only nine were overridden. Franklin Roosevelt’s 
most dramatic veto message was that of the Bonus Bill 
on May 22, 1935, by which he became the first President 
to appear before Congress for the purpose. He also made 
a break with precedent when he vetoed the Revenue Bill 
of 1943. 

President Truman has negatived 81 bills so far, of 
which the Taft-Hartley labor bill is the only one Con- 
gress has passed over his veto. 

All told, from Washington to the present, 1,660 bills 
have been vetoed, 591 via the pocket veto at the end of 
sessions. Only 60 have been overriden. 

The veto power serves a good purpose. Congress is 
exposed to countless pressures in the form of sectional- 
ism, lobbies and “waves” of public opinion. Admittedly, 
many Congressmen do not even read the measures they 
approve. The President alone is obliged by political con- 
siderations to take a national view; the veto power is 
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therefore a means of forcing Congress to study measures 
on their merits, and the veto messages themselves help 
to define the issues. The veto is also a way of keeping the 
legislative and executive branches closer together in their 
policies, even when they are in the hands of opposite 
parties; and it helps to keep the two parties closer to- 
gether, as it seldom happens that one party controls 
two-thirds of the votes of both houses. If Congress can 
muster a two-thirds majority in favor of legislation, the 
likelihood is as great as human device can make it that 
such legislation represents an overwhelming popular 
demand. If it does not, the electorate can prove it at the 
next election. 

President Truman has never abdicated his Presiden- 
tial prerogative for the sake of “harmony.” If he did, he 
would be false to our unique democratic constitutional 
system, which is very properly known as the “Presiden- 
tial system.” 


Tower of tolerance 
Cathryn Colvin Park 








“Mother, I brought Nelson home for lunch.” Two pairs 
of eyes eagerly looked up to mine. 

Convulsively, I gripped a chair-back and strove for 
composure as I scanned the two boys’ faces, one black 
and one white. 

“I imagine Nelson’s mother is waiting for him to come 
home. She probably has his lunch ready for him and is 
wondering why he isn’t there,” was all I could manage. 
And my son’s little colored schoolmate trotted home. 

After Tod had eaten his lunch and returned to school, 
I sat down and thought seriously of my reaction. My 
people were Southerners: both grandfathers fought in 
the Army of Virginia for the rights in which they be- 
lieved. The prejudice I bore the colored race was rooted 
deep within me. But my son? 

This new world, with its years unfolding, was for him. 
My honesty told me it belonged equally to Nelson; and 
what mothers just like me did about it might make a 
great difference in the ease or difficulty with which this 
problem would be met. For problem it is, in nearly all of 
our Land of Liberty. 

Tod had no prejudice. He had brought Nelson home 
because he liked him and wanted me to meet him. My 
shame bit deeper, for it had strained my every fiber to 
accord him the simplest civility. And I knew I was wrong 
and Tod was right. 

I knew prejudice must be conquered and replaced by 
tolerance. All men and women and girls and boys are 
God’s children, regardless of color or language or distant 
home. That truth I held in my heart as a bedrock on 
which to build my Tower of Tolerance. So, what to do? 

Mothers should be guides to their children by example. 
All the counsel in the world cannot compare with the 
daily action, the concrete deed that will prove a mother’s 
belief in her own advice. 

That night I went into Tod’s room. 
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“If you wish to have Nelson for lunch tomorrow, you 
may go to his house on your way to school and ask his 
mother,” I said. In my prayers that night I asked for 
grace to be a kind hostess to the little boy who was black, 

Nelson had a hesitant manner that noon. I think his 
mother had told him to be a very good little boy, that 
white people did not usually ask colored schoolmates to 
dine with them. He was every bit as well-mannered as 
my son; he ate carefully and thanked me politely before 
they left. And this act of mine was so foreign to my 
nature that I felt as though I had been through a wild 
adventure. 

Tod soon knew that he was criticized by the boys for 
including Nelson in his circle of friends; I was criticized 
by the boys’ mothers for permitting it. But I knew I was 
right. 

My son was only six, but he understood my explana. 
tions; and while I must control my emotions, hide my 
innate prejudice, and direct my actions with a stern sense 
of justice and probity, Tod is fair to all because he 
accepts the equality of each of his friends. He is kind to 
Nelson because he sincerely likes him and he believes 
with all his little soul that Nelson has every right to kind- 
ness from everyone, black or white, as Tod himself 
has. 

I am proud of Tod. He is doing what he knows he 
should, regardless of others’ opinions. I wish I could be 
as proud of myself. The wrong belief of many years is 
not so easily changed. The mental change was easily 
effected, but the emotional change is deceptive. It lurks 
within my subconscious to betray me. 

Yet, within my heart rises the Tower of Tolerance, and 
I know I have set my son’s feet upon the right path—the 
path our forefathers envisioned when they gave to all 
men the gift of freedom and the precious right to pursue 
their happiness. 





Looking ahead 


While the Foreign Ministers of sixteen nations gather 
at Paris to plan for the reconstruction of Europe, and 
the American Congress considers the kind and amount 
of aid the U. S. shall contribute toward that end, the 
major problem of Germany’s present attitude and its 
part in the new Europe looms large. In the issue of 
August 2, America will publish two articles from re- 
cent on-the-scene observers in the Reich. 


Dumont A. Kenny, head of the Educational De- 
partment of P. J. Kenedy and Sons before entering 
the Army in 1942, the first outsider ever to attend the 
Fulda Bishops’ Conference (August, 1945), and at 
present the only religious-affairs specialist who has 
actively participated in all phases of Occupational 
religious-affairs work, will report on the cooperation 
of religious groups and Occupation authorities in 
Germany. 


Fatuer LaFarce, in the second of his articles fol- 
lowing his European survey, writes on the German 
situation as it relates to the people of that country 
itself and the world picture in general. 
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Librarians 
of the Americas meet 


Librarian of the Riggs Memorial Library, Georgetown 
University, Phillips Temple was Co-chairman of the Acqui- 
sitions Committee of the Assembly of the Librarians of the 

Americas. He is also Chairman of the 





Phillips Temple 


Book Acquisitions Committee of the 
American Library Association. 





The first full-fledged international convention of libra- 
rians ever held in the United States was convened at the 
Library of Congress on May 12 and remained in session 
through June 7. Librarians from every country in Latin 
America, except one (Honduras), conferred with a 
group of North-American librarians on problems of 
mutual interest. The theme of the Assembly of Librarians 
of the Americas was “The Library of the Americas—A 
Blueprint for Tomorrow.” 

At the inaugural session in the Coolidge Auditorium 
of the Library of Congress the delegates were greeted 
by Dr. Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, and by 
Mr. Howland Sargeant of the State Department which, 
through its Division of International Exchange of Persons 
(in conjunction with the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation and the govern- 
ments of the several American countries) made possible 
this remarkable experiment in inter-American librarian- 
ship. Representatives of the American Library Associa- 
tion and the Pan-American Union also spoke, and a 
response was made by Rubens Borba de Moraes, Direc- 
tor of the National Library of Brazil. 

The following day there was an organization meeting, 
after which the Assembly settled down in earnest to a 
four-week schedule of daily meetings. The agenda, which 
had been carefully mapped out in advance by a commit- 
tee under the distinguished chairmanship of Dr. Ernesto 
Gietz, Director of the Instituto Bibliotecolégico at Buenos 
Aires, called for discussion of the following topics at 
the general sessions: the philosophy and functions of 
the modern library; the principal problems facing Latin- 
American librarians; libraries for children and young 
people; the purpose and character of the book collec- 
tion in the modern library; the non-book collection; 
exchange of publications; problems of bibliography, 
union catalogs and library resources; cataloging and 
classification; photographic reproduction; book-binding, 
care and preservation; library architecture and cquip- 
ment; education for librarianship; professional litera- 
ture; library service and development; international 
library relations; and a review of the findings of the 
Assembly. 

In order to give point to all this and to preserve the 
Assembly from succumbing to the occupational disease 
that afflicts so many conferences—“pleasant generalities” 
—the Agenda Committee called for the creation of five 





working committees. These were charged with the respon- 
sibility for putting into practical operation the projects 
which the general sessions would discuss. Their job was 
to stick to specific issues and to devise ways and means 
of carrying out projects. Each committee was headed by 
two co-chairmen: one North-American librarian and one 
Latin-American librarian. They dealt with the following 
subject areas: 1) education for librarianship; 2) tech- 
nical processes; 3) acquisitions; 4) bibliography; 5) 
library services and development. 

All meetings were bi- or tri-lingual (English, Spanish, 
Portuguese), interpreters being on hand, as well as re- 
porters who recorded the proceedings for the “Daily 
Bulletin” of the Assembly. The final recommendations 
of the committees, as amended and approved after full 
discussion at the closing general sessions, were issued 
as “Appendix to the Library of Congress Information 
Bulletin, June 10-16, 1947,” pending their publication 
as part of the Assembly’s complete “Proceedings.” 

Perhaps the most convincing evidence of the practi- 
cality of the Assembly and the enthusiasm of its partici- 
pants is the fact that its work did not end with its ad- 
journment. On the contrary, the committees were placed 
on a permanent basis in order to carry out the plans 
agreed upon, and an Executive Committee was elected 
with authority to coordinate their activities. The members 
of this Committee are: Dr. Evans; Senhor Borba de 
Moraes; Dr. Gietz; Senor Fermin Peraza, Director of 
the Municipal Library of Havana; and Dr. Jorge Ba- 
sadre, Director of the National Library of Peru, who 
acts as Chairman. 

Since the mere listing of the recommendations made 
by the five committees as approved by the Assembly 
takes up nineteen typewritten pages (single-spaced) 
without their supporting documentation, it is possible 
here only to indicate a few of the projects now under 
way. One of them has a particularly interesting back- 
ground. When Seforita Ellen Dunbar Temple of Lima 
visited this country recently, she found in a library here 
certain manuscripts which belonged to her own library 
in Peru and which actually bore her own annotations. 
Of course the library in which she found them had 
bought them in good faith. This is not a unique instance. 
Consequently the Acquisitions Committee recommended 
(Resolution 9) a close scrutiny of the origin of rare 
books and manuscripts offered for purchase, especially 
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when these relate to the cultural patrimony of a country 
and in order to assist librarians in this matter it has 
begun the compilation of a handbook giving the laws of 
each Latin-American country regarding the importation 
and exportation of such materials, 

That we are tending to become “one world” biblio- 
graphically as well as politically (we hope) was indicated 
in Resolutions 6 and 7 of the Committee on Technical 
Processes, which concern, among other things, the well- 
known library headache of devising logical means of 
filing Brazilian names. The procedures evolved by this 
Committee are to be forwarded to the Library of Con- 
gress and to the Vatican Library for their further con- 
sideration in order to facilitate such activities as the 
international use of union catalogs. 

Again, some books published in Latin America bear 
no indication of the publisher, or perhaps the date is 
lacking, or the place of publication, or even the name 
of the author. The Committee on Bibliography included 
recommendations bearing on this problem. The Commit- 
tee on Library Services and Development plans the in- 
troduction into some areas of microfilm and photostatic 
reproductions of rare materials, the publication of sim- 
plified standard manuals covering public relations of 
libraries, and the development of rural library service. 
The Committee on Education for Librarianship en- 
visages uniform standards of entrance requirements and 
curricula in library schools. There is at present no ade- 
quately complete guide to sources of non-book materials 
(microfilms, slides, motion pictures, etc.) or to dealers 
in the inter-American book, periodical and map trade, 
nor are there any provisions to give legal protection to 
librarians who provide mechanical reproductions of 
copyrighted materials for scholarly and non-commercial 
purposes. 

Despite the thoroughness with which the first Assembly 
has attacked its problems, there was a growing convic- 
tion among the delegates that one Assembly was not 
enough. Perhaps another meeting ten years from now? 
To many, five years seemed more advisable. By the 
time we adjourned, it was pretty well agreed that the 
Second Assembly of Librarians of the Americas will take 
place in Latin America—in 1949! 

One thing can definitely be said: we norteameri- 
cargos have gained a lot from this conference, not only 
professionally but personally. The area south of the Rio 
Grande is no longer a bibliographical terra incognita. If 
it’s a specialized Argentine bibliography we want and 
can’t find, we just write our friend Cortazar; if we need 
the name of a good Costa Rican map dealer, Marchena 
will name one; should we want some “hard-to-get” his- 
torical data from Mexico, Garcia Granados or Bertha 
Harris is our man (or lady), and so on down the line. 
We won't be writing to strangers, but to the colleagues 
who have visited us and exchanged ideas with us at the 
Library of Congress—and at Georgetown University. 
the Catholic University of America, and the Academy of 
American Franciscan History as well. In a word, the 
groundwork for personalized inter-American library co- 
operation has been firmly laid. 
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Unawareness 
The blessed daisies do not know 
Their blooms are rosy-tinted snow; 
Lindens and grass have never seen 
That they are cool and flawless green; 
The pure-bred stallion stops his prance 
And glows in seeming studied stance 
All of a sudden, as if he 
Had in a vision seen revealed 
Himself—his very majesty— 
But beautifully unaware 
He flings his lustrous verve afield. 


I have seen the human face look so, 

Nay more, ineffably alight 

Because arrested in full flight 

Of unawareness: children listening 

To babes-in-the-wood, their vision glistening. 
In purest pity; a girl at prayer, 
Love-letter-writing, pen in air, 

Poised and pinnacled on a phrase; 


The student launched on starry ways 
As he looks upward from his book; 
An old man’s harvest-happy look 

When he is fondling on his knee 

His small granddaughter; the pure glee 
Lighting an aged mother’s face 

After her choice of hiding-place 

For the rare present she has bought 
Out of hard savings and long thought 
For her beloved, returning son. 


The light on meadows we have won 

And fenced from wildness, flowers that smile 

Through endless ages mile on mile, 

Yet keep their secret, if self-knowing; 

The soul majestic, shining mute, 

Yet fringing language, in the brute, 

And partly matching us who miss 

Words for our highest ecstasies; 

Our glory of self, the self forgetting 

In a mysterious dumb outflowing 

Are of a piece, are a veiled glowing 

From a sole star which has no setting. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Pax 
I dream of Cluny, and Citeaux, and silence deep and cool 
As Subiaco’s cloister walks and monastery school. 


While ever through the stillness beats the steady drum of 
rain— 
Scholastica and Benedict are keeping tryst again. ... 


A tryst with God as rendezvous; a dream that never dies; 
A flame of trumpets in the blood; stardust in the eyes; 


A citadel impregnable, though centuries take their toll ... 
On Monte Cassino’s leveled walls still towers peace d 
soul. SisTeR M. PHILIP 
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Symposium for librarians 





CATHOLIC LIBRARY PRACTICE 








Edited by Brother David Martin, C.S.C. 
U. of Portland Press. 237p. $2.25 


Herewith one AMEeRriIcA rule-of-thumb 
is shattered to small bits. That rule has 
been adopted to enable us to cope with 
the flood of books clamoring for review 
every year, and it runs to the effect 
that we will not review paper-covered 
books. 

However, once in a while something 
really valuable comes along in paper 
covers, and then it would be a shame 
to deprive you of the gain of reading it 
for the sake of an iron-clad rule. This 
book is such a gain. It is a series of 
papers—twenty to be exact—covering 
competently all phases of librarianship, 
from the more technical matters of sub- 
ject-seadings to the larger cultural as- 
pects of the Catholic library in the com- 
munity. The quality of the sections may 
perhaps best be indicated by remarking 
that the Rev. Stephen J. Brown, S.J., 
Lecturer in Bibliography at the Na- 
tional University of Ireland and long 
a pioneer in Catholic librarianship, con- 
tributes the section on Catholic Bibli- 
ography. The other contributors speak 
with like authority. 

Especially welcome is the fact that 
the symposium is broad enough to in- 
clude a paper on the diocesan library 
and bookshop. These cells of Catholic 
action are multiplying steadily all over 
the country (there are some 500 at 
present), and this particular paper will 
give struggling managers and directors 
lots of much-needed help. 

There are five papers on Catholic 
library schools, one on the Catholic 
Library Association and a concluding 
one on “Catholic Commercial Publish- 
ing in the United States,” a fine analy- 
sis of the achievements and shortcom- 
ings of that publishing. 

The book, of course, is addressed ex- 
plicitly to those engaged in library 
work; but it would a shame if it did 
not find an even wider public, for it is 
a splendid example of constructive, 
practical Catholic thought in its field. 

The symposium, ably edited by the 
Librarian of the University of Portland, 
is quite definitely a contribution toward 
the improvement of Catholic influence 
in American letters. 

Harop C. GARDINER 





“Mixed in a loving cup” 





ALEXANDER THE GREAT 





By Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr. 
Dutton. 252p. $3.75 


From the beginning of history there 
have been about five thousand names 
worthy of the historian’s notice. One 
of these immortals is indisputably 
Alexander of Macedon. Much that he 
said and did, and much that is credited 
to him, has passed into the common 
thought and speech of mankind. From 
the strictly historical viewpoint, the 
primary and secondary sources on 
Alexander, except for fragments, have 
disappeared. The contemporary his- 
torian is therefore compelled to rely 
largely on five writers whose histories 
constitute the only continuous accounts 
that we possess—Arrian, Plutarch, Dio- 
dorus, Curtius and Justin. The discrim- 
inating use of these sources is clearly 
a chief task of the modern historian. 

Dr. Robinson, Professor of Classics 
at Brown University, has attempted a 
conservative characterization which, 
partly new and partly a synthesis of 
what is already known, gives us an 
excellent approximation of the ambi- 
tious Macedonian leader. 

Alexander’s goal was a new and bet- 
ter world and, beside his success in 
winning it, little else matters—neither 
his strong character nor his amazing 
personality nor the fact that he was 
a brilliant general. According to Dr. 
Robinson’s interpretation, Alexander 
was, at bottom, a dreamer and mystic 
who considered it his kingly business, 
as Plutarch puts it, to mix all men in 
a loving cup. It was this union of great 
dreams with great acts that produced 
not only a new world, but also a new 
conception of the world, the world of 
common interests. He set the course 
which Western man has followed ever 
since. 

Alexander made it possible for the 
Greeks to inherit a vast new world to 
the east. Thus, by giving a new direc- 











tion to Greek culture ana making it 
worldwide, he permanently altered the 
course of history itself. Nor is this all. 
The dramatic fact about Alexander is 
that, while conquering the world at the 
cost of countless lives, he could never- 
theless conceive the idea of a brother- 
hood of man. From the idea of this 
brotherhood under the fatherhood of 
God, Alexander was led, inevitably per- 
haps, to the idea of a fusion of races. 
This does not mean that he planned a 
Hellenization of the East or a barbari- 
zation of the Greeks, for those who 
wished might pursue their national 
life; but, in addition to this, there was 
to develop a new life based on a mix- 
ture of custom and blood. These ideas 
of Alexander’s, new and certainly dis- 
turbing, found their natural fruition 
and finest expression as much in St. 
Paul’s stirring vision of a world in 
which there shall be “neither Greek nor 
Jew, barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor 
free” as in the realization of a Uni- 
versal Church comprising Jews, Greeks 
and Latins, “Parthians and Medes and 
Elamites and the dwellers in Meso- 
potamia.” 

Dr. Robinson has given us a fresh 
and stimulating portrait of a world con- 
queror. His biography, although based 
on exact scholarship, is intended for 
the general reader who still faces the 
Alexandrian challenge of substituting 
the idea of one world for petty narrow- 
ness and strife. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Guidance for souls 





TESTING THE SPIRIT 





By the Rev. Felix D. Duffey, C. S. G. 
Herder. 166p. $2 


This pioneering book has long been 
sorely needed. It is a pioneering work 
because for the first time it offers sys- 
tematic and practical norms for mental 
hygiene to vocational directors in re- 
ligious communities. It is sorely needed 
because it stresses in print what all 
with experience have felt: that the can- 
didate for religious life must have, or 
must soon acquire, a healthy balance 
between mind, emotions and will. 
Father Duffey divides his work into 
four parts. In the first he gives sugges- 
tions for the use of his book. Then 


comes the most important section of 


Testing the Spirit. Herein the author 
treats of twenty-one possible sources of 


mental conflict in religious candidates, 
e.g., fickleness, imprudence, excessive 
worry and lack of emotional control. 
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These sore spots tell directors of souls 
that a candidate needs guidance 
towards his mental readjustment, that 
he needs it early in his religious life if 
later casualities are to be avoided, and 
that, if with time and proper counsel 
and God’s grace a candidate does not 
or will not improve, then his fitness for 
the religious vocation may have to be 
questioned. 

The third part gives us helps to self- 
knowledge, which the director will gen- 
erally suggest to the candidate. Here 
is an excellent treatment of the Par- 
ticular Examen, with valuable informa- 
tion on a man’s predominant fault and 
its favorite ways of showing itself exter- 
nally. By self-examination the candidate 
can discover mental obstacles to the 
religious life, e.g., a domineering spirit, 
and then can help himself to mental 
poise and holiness by acquiring the 
positive virtue. Finally, Father Duffey 
discusses the theology of a vocation. 
This every director must know, while 
even the candidate should receive some 
instruction about his way of life. 

The reader of this work will feel that 
he is listening to an experienced coun- 
selor. The book is replete with spiritual 
wisdom, the language is crystal clear. 
Never does the author face a problem 
without offering a cure; always he is 
mindful of the value of natural motives 
and supernatural grace. Testing the 
Spirit, while addressed to directors of 
souls in religious communities, will be 
welcomed by spiritual directors in sem- 
inaries, novitiates, the confessional, 
everywhere. 

Joun V. Mattuews, S.J. 





THE RECLAMATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE 





By Willis Dwight Nutting. Berliner & 
Lanigan, Nevada City, Cal. 198p. $3 


The thirteenth chapter of this book 
closes with this statement “We have 
now presented our thesis: American 
society, and our American traditions 
of the free citizen, can only be main- 
tained by a reclamation of the economic 
independence of the family and the 
local community.” These chapters have 
endeavored to show that all who work 
for salaries or wages within the great 
industrial system are slaves in the eco- 
nomic order and on their way to be- 
coming slaves in the political order, as 
this system, with a planned economy, 
carries us forward to a collectivist 
state, unless the “Green Revolution” 
puts a stop to this development. This 
revolution is a “forward to the land” 





movement, in which each family will 
own a piece of land large enough for 
its own subsistence when depressions 
come, and each local community of a 
number of families working together 
cooperatively is sufficient unto itself. 

The strongest impression the presen- 
tation of this thesis made upon the 
reviewer was that, in so far as there is 
an element of truth in the inevitability 
of economic slavery as an outcome of 
the industrial system, the book should 
be put into Spanish without delay, so 
that the Latin-American countries, in 
which today the cry for industrializa- 
tion is at its height, could be saved 
from the impasse into which the in- 
dustrialized countries of the world have 
blundered. 





With the passing by Congress of the 
Taft-Hartley bill over the President’s 
veto, few, we believe, will admit that 
the writer has proved his thesis. Those 
working for wages today and organized 
into great unions have so grown in 
power that instead of being slaves they 
are accused by some of controlling 
industry for their own selfish purposes. 
The author’s reply to this is that the 
new law, with this growth of the unions 
in power, is just another illustration 
of what we are headed for: all groups 
under the control of a central author- 
ity—workers, management and_ the 
business world; statism in the worst 
meaning of the term. 

When, however, the author speaks of 
the joy of work rightly carried on, he 
is making a real point for the restora- 
tion of the Christian tradition. His an- 
alysis points out that in the industrial 
system the four factors in work, “mind, 
hand (and tools), raw material and 
the thing produced,” are all separated. 
“One man’s mind conceives the idea, 
another man carries it out by laboring 
under supervision with tools and raw 
material owned by still another man. 
It is the third man who also possesses 
the thing that is made” (p. 101). No 
wonder this kind of work is drudgery. 
But when a man experiences “the real 
thing—to plan something, to produce it 
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and then to possess it,” he not only 
finds joy in work but he is on the road 
to independence. With the smaller jn. 
dustrialized cities losing population by 
workers moving out into the country 
where they can own a piece of land, 
cultivate a garden, raise chickens, have 
a cow, etc., here is one phase of the 
green revolution that we can look for. 
ward to with real anticipation. 

It may be a long time before Henry 
Ford’s prediction of the factory-hand’s 
working week comes true (four hours 
a day, four days a week), but the con. 
stantly-increasing leisure time of all 
workers is certainly a fact in our in. 
dustrialized world. If this greatly in. 
creased leisure time can be turned to 
self-subsistence on the land instead of 
being frittered away in commercialized 
amusements and audience-participation 
in strenuous games, it will be all to 
the good. 

The book is well written and the new 
publishers are to be congratulated on 
the fine format, with the exception of 
the lack of index and table of contents, 
The latter is all the more surprising, 
since the book is divided into seventeen 
chapters with all right-hand pages car- 
rying chapter titles. 

W. F. Cunnincuam 





THE UNITED STATES AT WAR 





By the Committee on Records of War 
Administration, U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget. Government Printing Office. 
555p. $1 


Was the National Administration’s pre- 
war policy of interventionism correct 
and justified? 

Did the Administration take ade- 
quate steps to prepare the people for 
the possible eventualities of that inter- 
ventionist policy? 

Was the war properly administered? 

These questions will be the subject 
of historical research and writing for 
years to come. Their answers may not 
be wholly available for a long time. 
Meantime, while the spirit moves and 
before the flush of excitement of the 
recent war has faded, the Government 
has undertaken the prodigious task of 
setting down the record. 

This history—prepared by a group 
of scholars working from the letters, 
directives and memoranda of officials 
of the wartime agencies—attempts to 
cover the steps that led to the war and 
the activities undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment for the conduct of full-scale 
conflict. 

It is an over-all account of a nation 
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going to war and of the measures taken 
to bring final victory. It begins with the 
days of neutrality and extends through 
the period of administrative prepared- 
ness and of the mobilization of the na- 
tion’s manpower, natural resources, 
plant facilities, food and foreign-pro- 
curement activities. 

As a record of these efforts, the work 
has considerable historical value. As a 
critical analysis, the book has its short- 
comings. For one thing, it was pre- 
pared before the records of individual 
agency activities were fully in shape 
and evaluated; and the authors and 
sponsors are the first to admit that “we 
are obviously too close to the war to 
evaluate what has happened.” 

The book is one of a series of studies 
now being done by Federal agencies; 
others will deal more specifically with 
the work of individual agencies or 
other activities, such as war-plant con- 
struction. This study gives a kaleido- 
scopic view of the entire administrative 
machinery at work in the war. The 
series should prove a valuable contribu- 
tion to history, to public administration 
and possibly to the nation as a guide in 
any future mobilization. 

Incidentally, it might be well to re- 
port that in 1942, just after the out- 
break of war, the Government became 
acutely conscious of the fact that it 
had no definitive histories of the ad- 
ministration of the first World War. 
And, believe it or not, one of the Gov- 
ernment agencies then plunged into the 
records of the last war to endeavor to 
get out some histories that would serve 
as guide-posts for the current admin- 
istrators. Thus the writing of these his- 
tories may obviate such frantic last- 
minute efforts in ten or twenty years 
or whenever the next fracas may be. 

Aside from these considerations, stu- 
dents of public administration and of 
the recently concluded war will find 
this more than a bargain-price book. 
B. J. O’CALLAGHAN 





THE INDIFFERENT CHILDREN 


By Andrew Lee. Prentice-Hall. 424p. 
$3 


First novels are often excessive in some 
way: in romantic self-preoccupation on 
the part of the author, in utterly black 
or white judgments of cultures and in- 
dividuals, or at least in slavishness 
toward style. The Indifferent Children, 
however, skilfully avoids any excesses, 
and in a clear prose full of rhythm, 
Poise, direction and unlabored imagery 
tells the tragi-comic story of Beverly 
Stregelinus, aristocrat, descendant of 





financiers and a bishop, an essentially 
good but rather hazy-minded young 
man in the New York-Miami-Panama 
world of 1941-44. 

There is a tragic undercurrent in 
The Indifferent Children despite its 
urbane though never brittle gaiety. 
Pitched low like the ominous rumble 
of a subway train beneath the sunny 
city, Mr. Lee finally lets tragedy come 
to the surface when Sylvia, Beverly’s 
fiancée, the only other person in the 
book whose goodness is made clear, 
plunges from a window to her death, 
and Beverly himself is killed by a 
bomb in London. The two other people 
who figure most in the plot, Audrey 
Emerson and Lieutenant Commander 
Gilder, both rather ordinary in their 
meanness and their reluctant though 
always self-justified unscrupulousness, 
find themselves in more pleasant cir- 
cumstances—Audrey engaged to an 
“attractive and sensitive undergradu- 
ate,” and Gilder, now a commander 
decorated at Leyte, only occasionally 
thinking of the vengeful part he played 
in Sylvia’s suicide. Unhappily for Mr. 
Lee, God not only permits the cockle to 
grow alongside the wheat but lets the 
wheat die and the cockle grow. 


Mr. Lee, however, does not blame 
God but Beverly himself, if he actually 
blames anyone. He is carefully objec- 
tive with his charming hero, and en- 
larges on him, usually by indirection. 
Beverly, with his loud laugh, longish 
blond hair, and generally messy ap- 
pearance, lacking coordination in all 
his affections—those toward art, his 
mother, his church-school headmaster, 
his older women friends, besides Sylvia 
and Audrey—Beverly, with all his good 
intentions, calls himself a broken neck- 
lace spilled all over the floor. His scat- 
tered goodness is ineffectual among the 
more concentrated forces of evil and 
smallness that he vaguely senses. 


When he chooses to defend the shod- 
dy commanding officer of his ship 
against a conspiracy to oust him, he is 
painfully inarticulate about it. But he 
wins his case, only to dissipate his loy- 
alties again when he decides to break 
his engagement to Sylvia and marry 
Audrey, who helped him with her testi- 
mony. Audrey’s decision to testify in 
his favor at all is somehow not con- 
vincing and is the one flaw in an other- 
wise excellently thought-out plot and 
masterfully realized group of character- 
izations. The dialog all the way 
through snaps and crackles like a good 
fire, and the entire book is entertaining 
and unpretentiously wise. 

Extpa TANAsso 








Silver 
Fountains 


“As charming and fragile as a 
spring blossom.”— The Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


“A very agreeable novel. It is ex- 
cellently plotted and written as 
carefully as a good short story. 
. . « Holds the attention of the 
reader to the very end.”—Catholic 
Book Club News Letter. 


“A nostalgic novelty.” — Chicago 
un. 


“Few will be able to find fault 
with Dorothy Mackinder’s crafts- 
manship. Her theme is as real as 
the seven capital sins, her char- 
acters are lifelike, her plot unfolds 
suspensefully and her writing is 
severely disciplined.”—The Sign. 


by DOROTHY MACKINDER 





$2.50 


at your bookstore 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN 
COMPANY 


225 BROADWAY+ NEW YORK 7 








THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
Westminster, Md., & 826 Newton St., Brookland, D.C. 


Catholic and Secular Books of All Pub- 
lishers Promptly Supplied. Best Library 
Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. 
Monthly catalogue. 








NOTICES 


10c per word. Payment with order. 





INFORMATION. A sparkling, 48 page, 
illustrated monthly magazine—organ for the 
convert movement. A Paulist publication. 
Introductory subscription: 9 issues $1. Sub- 
scribe today! 411 West 59th Street, New 
York 19, New York. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Big profits for 
yourself, Club or Church featuring Catholic 
Christmas Cards expressing true Christmas 
spirit. Stationery and Personal imprints. 
Write for samples. Robinson Cards. Dept. 
No. 126, Clinton, Mass. 








EDWARD BURCHELL. Books of Cath 
olic interest bought and sold. 824 South 
East Avenue, Baltimore 24, Maryland. Free 
lists supplied. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, needs prayers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? ev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 








JESUIT HOME MISSION—My ho a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina, 








IRISH Books, Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries rds, etc. Write for 
Catalogue, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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THE RING AND THE DREAM 





By Margaret Osborn. Harper. 274p. 
$2.75 
The climax of this strangely compelling 
first novel is the meeting of two people 
who would seem on the surface to have 
been poles apart. One is an old woman, 
cultivated, accustomed to luxury, once 
very beautiful, possessor of jewels of 
fabulous value. The other is a despic- 
able little man, dirty, crafty, dishonest, 
a petty criminal. But though neither 
recognized it, they did have much in 
common. Both were unhappy, both 
were lonely, both were destroyed phys- 
ically and morally by wealth—one by 
possessing it, one by coveting it. 

Margaret Osborn’s story begins with 
the crook, whose littleness and insig- 
nificance she emphasizes by never even 
giving him a name. Dropped by chance 
in a dusty old village on the Hudson 
by people with whom he had hitched a 
ride, he overhears talk in the local bar 
which piques his interest. He learns 
that in a once magnificent mansion, 
Julia Fenimore, elderly widow of multi- 
millionaire Jim Fenimore, lives all 
alone except for one maid. Her jewels, 
once the wonder of two continents, are 
said to be still unsold, still piled care- 
lessly on a closet shelf. The little man 
determines to steal the jewels and hop 
the midnight freight to Albany, where 
he knows a man who is a “fence.” 

Meanwhile, old Julia Fenimore re- 
lives her life in dreams. She had been 
very young when she married the tre- 
mendously powerful man whom she 
was to love all her life. He had given 
her a position that the world envied, 
power, servants, the famous jewels— 
but never love. Despite all her posses- 
sions—perhaps because of them—there 
was as little unselfish, understanding 
love in her adult life as in that of the 
little crook. But at last there had come 
a young girl, a maid in her house, who 
seemed to have a real affection for her. 
The terrible tragedy which befell this 
girl and Julia Fenimore’s feeling of 
guilt in the affair, her conviction that 
one of her jewels had been at least its 
proximate cause, precipitated a series 
of events which ruined her own life 
and that of her husband. Now, in her 
old age, the jewels with which she 
could not bear to part, though she hated 
them, lay in their shabby box on Julia 
Fenimore’s closet shelf. At least they 
could not cause anyone else the grief 
they had caused her. 

This story has the simplicity of an- 
cient Greek tragedy, the inexorable 
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march to a foreseen end, the unity of 
time and place and theme. It also has 
an indefinable dream-like quality— 
something of universality—as though 
only by chance had it happened to 
these people in this valley; as though 
under given circumstances it might all 
happen to any people, anywhere, any 
time. Mrs. Osborn’s style, though beau- 
tiful, is effortless and never gets in the 
way of the story. The author is the sis- 
ter of the novelists Christopher and 
Oliver LaFarge. 
Mary Burke Howe 





STRUGGLE ON THE VELD 





By Roderick Peattie. Vanguard. 255p. 
$3.50 


Located close to the bottom of the 
world, geographically speaking, South 
Africa is a land of glamour and mystery. 
Some of this is suggested by local 
names like Cape of Good Hope, Moun- 
tains of the Moon, by the wildebeest 
and countless other unusual animals 
which abound there. 

Historically, too, the Union is not 
without its mysteries. Anyone reading 
of British triumphs down through the 
nineteenth century must pause to won- 
der about the Boers, those simple farm- 
ers from the Veld who were so unoblig- 
ing with reference to the march of 
empire and whose commando tactics 
came so close to hurling the British 
back into the sea. 

Some of these mysteries are made 
clearer for the reader of the present 
volume. Its author, a peacetime pro- 
fessor of geography at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, went to South Africa to head 
the OWI mission there. 

The Veld is the high inland plateau 
from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level. 
Venturesome Dutch from the Cape Col- 
ony made their way there in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies and became Boers (the word 
means farmers). They fought bitterly 
to wrest control of the Veld from the 
Bantu, well-organized migratory Negro 
tribes who had arrived there about the 
same time. Later, when the wealth of 
the region was discovered, the British 
moved in from the Cape, and the final 
political dominion of the Veld was set- 
tled by the Boer War. Now all three 
races live together in the Union, and 
apparently the struggle on the Veld has 
only just begun. 

The British own the mines and in- 
dustries, the Boers own the land, and 
the Bantu own nothing, but they must 
do the work of the Union, tend the 
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cattle, harvest the mealies, work the 
mine drills and wash the dinner dishes, 
The Bantu is the victim of segregation 
established by law. He may not travel, 
leave his place of employment, nor be 
abroad after ten o’clock at night with- 
out a pass. 

The explosive feature of the problem 
apparently is this; the Bantus outnum. 
ber the whites—British and Boers—by 
four to one and, moreover, the author 
says that the Bantu “darkly but never. 
theless realistically believes Africa js 
his heritage.” 

Other phases of struggle and strife 
are described, Boer nationalism versus 
British imperialism, isolationism versus 
intervention in affairs of the world. All 
in all the volume is a thoroughly inter. 
esting and informative account of a 
little-known part of the ever-shrinking 
globe. Joun F. Drum 





THESE THINGS ARE MINE 





By George Middleton. Macmillan. 


448p. $5 


It was H. L. Mencken, I believe, who 
once observed that he had never read a 
really bad autobiography, because any 
man can be interesting when telling the 
story of his own life. That does not 
mean that all self-narrated biographies 
make equally palatable reading, for 
there are levels of interest in autobio- 
graphy, as in other forms of literature. 

George Middleton is certainly not a 
vivid character. His career has too 
consistently wavered along the line be- 
tween thought and action for emphasis 
in either field. A playwright who won 
recognition on Broadway in his first 
year out of college, and some twenty 
years later grazed in the lush pastures 
of Hollywood, he worked energetically 
and traveled extensively while building 
an organization to improve the bargain- 
ing position of authors. He seems to 
have derived equal pleasure from his 
creative and promotional labors. 

By nature a gregarious man, he has 
been as happy as a rabbit in a briar 
patch in activities that have brought 
him in contact with the celebrities of 
his generation. He has enjoyed his 
contacts with little people too, for there 
is not a drop of snob in him, and he 
instinctively rates people according to 
human worth rather than social posi- 
tion. He has met incredible numbers 
of people, the great of the earth as well 
as smal] fry, and apparently derives 
more pleasure from relating the details 
of his associations than from recording 
personal achievement. 
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The over-all impression that emerges 
from his narrative is the modesty of the 
author. It is less autobiographical than 
historical. Middleton has lived through 
forty-five years of theatrical history 
which he helped to make. He has lived 
an interesting, if not an exciting, life, 
and his self-portrait is that of a tem- 
perate, tolerant and inquiring man. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 





PRAY LOVE, REMEMBER 





By Consolata Carroll. Farrar, Straus. 
303p. $3 

Someone remarked the other day that 
he liked a certain book because its 
characters bathed regularly and went 
to church. This reaction from the popu- 
lar exploitation of dirt and degeneracy 
may help to account for the success of 
the family stories that started with Life 
with Father and have since cropped up 
in every self-respecting publisher’s list. 

Pray Love, Remember is a story of 
family life in an up-State New York 
town. Starting with a wedding in the 
‘nineties, Sister Mary Consolata has 
written a series of reminiscences of her 
own family with the thin fictional dis- 
guise of “Farrell” instead of “Carroll” 
and, as she explains in her preface, 
such rearrangement of facts as would 
make for readability. The outstanding 
characteristic of the Farrell family is 
its comfortable ordinariness; it boasts 
no eccentrics, no problem children 
(though there were times when Mrs. 
Farrell would not have granted this), 
no major frustrations and no skeleton 
in the closet. Instead, we find a husband 
and wife who love one another, and 
four children whose lives are colored 
by such exciting things as a school 
play, a circus, a funeral, a new bicycle 
or shopping for an Easter coat. 

This is not a novel but rather a series 
of episodes; it will not hold the reader 
paralyzed with suspense. It is recom- 
mended to those readers (especially 
women) who remember when 7'ell Me, 
Pretty Maiden was a new song, who 
know what “sea-blue Henrietta with 
black-eyed Susan revers” must have 
looked like, who recall bead portiéres, 
gold stands with onyx inlay, and 
Mother Carey’s Chickens as a maga- 
tine serial. It should be a welcome ad- 
dition to school reading lists, not only 
a8 a readable picture of Catholic fam- 
ily life, but as a jolt to young girls 
who cherish the notion that Sisters 
came into the world complete with veil, 
guimpe and cincture. 


Mary Stack McNIFF 
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THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, IF WE 
read them intelligently, are breathless 
adventure stories. In the section of 
First Corinthians which is the epistle 
for the Mass of the ninth Sunday after 
Pentecost, Paul, in a series of quick 
references, recalls some exciting inci- 
dents. 

We can see the encampment of the 
Israelites, their tents sprawled against 
the brooding backdrop of Sinai, 
wreathed in mists, haloed in thunders 
and lightnings. Beyond is the Red Sea, 
placid now, after its raised waters had 
billowed in to erase the miraculous 
highway and the pursuing Egyptians. 
The chosen people have been safely 
delivered from their enemies; God has 
guided them with a pillar of fire, a 
column of cloud; He has sent them 
quail, manna, and water out of a rock; 
yet four times it is explicitly recorded 
that they “murmured.” And now, as 
Moses communes with God on the 
mountain peak, they melt down their 
golden trinkets, fashion a calf and 
adore it: “And the people sat down to 
eat and drink, and they rose up to 
play” (Exodus 32:6). These are the 
words which Paul quotes to his Corin- 
thian Christians, some of whom still 
ate contaminated meat which had been 
sacrificed to idols. 

He gives other instances of man’s in- 
fidelity and God’s anger. There was 
swift and severe punishment for carnal 
sins with the daughters of Moab (Num- 
bers 25); when the stiff-necked people 
rebelled, “speaking against God and 
Moses,” a plague of serpents reduced 
them to prayerful humility (Numbers 
21). And from these and other exam- 
ples Paul concludes: “Now all these 
things happened to them as a type, and 
they were written for our correction, 
upon whom the final age of the world 
has come.” 

The ancient Jews, therefore, were 
the beneficiaries of God’s munificence; 
the miracles whereby He protected, 
fed, guided them into the Promised 
Land were types of the sacraments to 
come in the New Law, the Messianic 
era of salvation which Paul designates 
as “the final age of the world.” Not- 
withstanding God’s loving care, the un- 
grateful people fell into sin and the all- 
merciful God, Who is also infinitely 
just, smote them with physical death. 
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We, likewise, who have the sacra- 
ments and other means of grace which 
the New Dispensation affords, says 
Paul, have the same wobbly and fickle 
human will which tricked them into sin. 
We cannot presume or fall into the 
spiritual stupidity of over-confidence. If 
we fail to profit by our spiritual ad- 
vantages, if we refuse to cooperate 
with grace and the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, we shall die the eternal 
death that is perdition. 

“Therefore let him who thinks he 
stands take heed lest he fall,” Paul 
ominously warns. But he immediately 
goes on to balance the admonition with 
assurance, establishing that perfect 
equilibrium which is our holy faith. 
“God is faithful and will not permit 
you to be tempted beyond your 
strength.” In these two mutually stabil- 
izing concepts you have the real com- 
pleteness of faith. There is no room for 
presumption: “Pride goeth before de- 
struction, and the spirit is lifted up 
before a fall” (Prov. 16:18). But dis- 
couragement or despair has no place 
in the equation of faith either; for, as 
Paul says, quoting the Psalmist: “The 
Lord is my helper: I will not fear” 
(Heb. 13:6). Sustained by these com- 
plementary convictions, the Apostle, 
who gloried only in his infirmities (2 
Cor. 12:5), who exhorted his disciples 
to “work out your salvation in fear and 
trembling” (Phil. 2:12), and was him- 
self most humble in his quest for God 
(1 Cor. 9:27), could nevertheless ex- 
ult: “I can do all things in Him Who 
strengthens me” (Phil. 4:14). 

Conversely, we rely on our own re- 
sources, find our strength insufficient 
for the struggle, fall into discourage- 
ment which readily ripens into despair. 
The onslaught of temptation could find 
us armored with omnipotence if we 
turned to God; but alone, unarmed, we 
cannot sustain its impetus and so fall 
into little idolatries or, like the child in 
Patmore’s poem, turn to baubles to 
comfort our sad hearts. 

Wituram A. Donacny, S.J. 


Kilms 








CROSSFIRE. Every once in a while 
Hollywood, the mill of never-never-land 
romances, produces a picture with the 
vitality and force of tomorrow’s head- 
lines. Such a film is Crossfire. Its theme, 
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the cancerous effect of prejudice, is 
faced squarely and in solidly dramatic 
terms within the framework of a story 
of murder and detection. The victim 
was a Jewish ex-GI and the killer a 
virulently anti-Semitic Army sergeant, 
inflamed by alcohol. Circumstantial evi- 
dence, apparent lack of motive and the 
hostility of an innocent suspect’s sol- 
dier-buddies hamper the detective in 
his investigation, but finally he ferrets 
out the repellent fact of murder in- 
spired by race hatred. Summoning the 
parallel of his Irish forebears’ treat- 
ment at the hands of the Know-Noth- 
ings, he is able to convince the soldiers 
of their stake in the fight against preju- 
dice, and to enlist their aid in trapping 
the killer into a confession. Woven 
through John Paxton’s credible, excit- 
ing screen play is a compellingly right 
set of human values, and Edward 
Dmytryk’s authoritative direction has 
an almost documentary realism. Three 
Roberts--Young, Mitchum and Ryan— 
head a superbly functioning cast which 
also includes Sam Levene, Gloria Gra- 
hame and Paul Kelly. Adults should 
find this abundantly worth their while. 
(RKO) 


THE HUCKSTERS. The high-pressure 
world of radio advertising comes in for 
satirical inspection in MGM’s latest 
million-dollar opus. The paradox of tal- 
ented, dynamic people concocting ban- 
alities at the command of tyrannical 
sponsors, sacrificing integrity and brav- 
ing the occupational diseases of ulcers 
and nervous breakdowns for a reward 
large in monetary value alone can 
hardly be exaggerated. Even the broad- 
ly farcical elements of its presentation 
here have the ring of truth. Excellent 
performances by Sidney Greenstreet, 
Keenan Wynn, Ava Gardner, Adolf 
Menjou and Edward Arnold in the sup- 
porting roles sharply etch the charac- 
ters found in this strange world. But a 
picture must have Stars and Romance, 
and it is in dwelling on these box-office 
attractions that the film’s keen edge is 
lost. Clark Gable has plenty of per- 
sonal magnetism, but he never manages 
to convey the preternatural shrewdness 
which his role of a successful “huck- 
ster” demands. Further, his misunder- 
standing-strewn love affair with a gent- 
ly-reared war widow (played with taste 
and spirit by Deborah Kerr, a gracious 
lady imported from Britain) bears an 
unfortunate resemblance to the soap 
operas so disparaged elsewhere in the 
film. In spite of these excursions into 
the trite, the picture should have huge 











appeal for all adult sufferers from 
radio commercials. (MGM) 


THE TROUBLE WITH WOMEN. The 
dark recesses of the mind having been 
explored with monotonous frequency in 
quest of drama, a lampoon of the sub. 
ject should be a welcome relief. The 
trouble with this story of a naive psy. 
chology professor who finds that his 
book learning is no match for the 
worldly wisdom of a girl reporter is 
that it is thin and predictable and only 
mildly amusing. Teresa Wright plays 
the sob-sister sent to trick professor 
Ray Milland into dropping his libel 
suit against her paper, and Brian Don. 
levy is the Machiavellian city editor 
who nearly succeeds in breaking up the 
ensuing romance. The professor’s en- 
counter with a burlesque queen is the 
film’s best-realized scene, but it may 
prove offensive to many. (Paramount) 
Moira WALsH 
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RIP VAN WINKLE. Practically every- 
body knows the story of Rip Van 
Winkle, and a few of us have even read 
it. We know that Rip was a lovable old 
soak and that one night, when he was 
deeper in his cups than usual, his af: 
fectionate but shrewish wife broom- 
sticked him out of the house. The in- 
ebriated Rip, wandering about the 
nearby Catskills, fell in with some 
queer little men who fed him some 
potent liquor that put him to sleep for 
twenty years. When he awoke and re- 
turned to his village, most of his cronies 
were dead, his daughter had grown up 
and King George’s loyal colonies had 
become a free and independent nation. 

Numerous stage versions of the tale 
have been prepared for prominent ac- 
tors, the most important being that in 
which Joseph Jefferson appeared. Jef- 
ferson, a grand old trouper, carried 
the play to every section and corner of 
the country, in sparsely-settled frontier 
communities as well as the populous 
cities on the seaboard. At home and 
abroad, he kept the role alive for fifty 
years. But, at the turn of the century, 
producers and stars apparently lost in- 
terest in the play, which has not been 
presented on the New York stage since 
1905. 

Many of us who have grown middle- 
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aged waiting for an opportunity to see 
the play were delighted when the New 
York City Theatre Company presented 
a revival, with Philip Bourneuf in the 
title role. Mr. Bournenf’s performance 
is a delectable one, humorous and flex- 
ible; and Grace Coppin is equally good 
as his termagant spouse. Two child 
parts are delightfully handled by Jim- 
sey Somers, Rip’s little girl, and Edwin 
Bruce, her playmate. Minor roles are 
in capable hands, as one would expect 
of a cast that includes actors who have 
played leading roles in other produc- 
tions. 

Presented in New York City Center, 
the production was staged by Herbert 
Berghof, with settings by Carl Kent; 
and the gnomes wear masks by Remo 
Bufano. André Singer wrote the inci- 
dental music. 

When Washington Irving wrote the 
original tale, American life was less 
complex and sophisticated than it is 
today; and the early stage versions ap- 
peared when our theatre had hardly 
reached its adolescence. Mr. Berghof, 
thank goodness, has not tampered with 
the simplicity of the story nor has he 
attempted to modernize it. On the other 
hand, he avoids the air of an antiqua- 
rian showing off a museum piece. His 
direction is sound and sensible, with 
impeccable taste. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


Parade 








(Bill’s taxi comes to a halt at its corner 
stand. Louie walks over to chat with 
Bill.) 

Bill: Hello, Louie. This here science 
convention is sure filled the town with 
scientists. 

Louie: ll say. Last one I haul is a 
moon scientist. He says people’ll soon 
be going to the moon in rockets. Do 
you carry any moon men yet? 

Bill: I ain’t had no moon men at all. 
One guy I carry spouts about Mars. 
Another guy I carry is making clothes 
from peanuts. Most of my fares so far 
is atom-busters. (Passenger steps into 
Bill’s cab; Louie gets out.) 

Passenger: Science convention, driver. 
Bill (after getting cab under way): 
What’s your line, mister? 

Passenger: I’m working on _ earth-to- 
moon space-ships. 

Bill: You’re my first moon man, mister. 
Do you figure on taking a ride to the 
moon? 

Passenger: Of course, things are in a 


preliminary stage now. However, I 
think there’s a good chance I will set 
foot on the moon in a few years. Have 
you ever noticed the moon’s_pock- 
marks, driver? 
Bill: Speaking frank, mister, I ain’t 
never looked at the moon much. 
Passenger: My theory is the moon was 
atom-bombed to death in the remote 
past. Those pock-marks are atom-bomb 
craters. I hope to set foot on those 
craters. 
Bill: Well, I hope you have a nice trip. 
Here’s the convention hall. (Passenger 
hurries off; Bill drives back to his 
corner stand; sees Louie moving out 
with a fare.) 
Fare (to Louie): Driver, you'll soon 
be eating steak that does not come 
from cows. 
Louie: That’s happened to me already 
in lotsa restaurants. 
Fare: I don’t mean that. I mean syn- 
thetic meat better than the best beef- 
steak. Science has succeeded in forcing 
protein molecules to polymerize. 
Louie: Yeah? Nice work. 
Fare: We've learned how to shuffle 
molecules, driver. My, here we are al- 
ready. I’m sorry I can’t tell you more 
about molecule shuffling. (On his way 
back, Louie passes Bill’s cab speeding 
to the convention. ) 
Passenger (in the midst of an argu- 
ment in Bill’s cab): I don’t care what 
you say, driver. Science has done away 
with God. 
Bill: Oh, yeah? Tell me, mister, has 
science done away with the maker of 
this here wrist-watch? 
Passenger: I’ve heard that argument. 
Bill: You’re going to hear it again, 
mister. You can’t deny this here little 
wrist-watch has to have a maker, yet 
you say the big watch—I mean the 
whole big universe—don’t have no 
maker. The little watch—it’s gotta 
have a maker. The big don’t gotta have 
no maker. It just don’t add up, mister. 
Passenger: A taxi-driver can’t under- 
stand science. 
Bill: What you're spouting 
science. Science is what can be proved. 
Passenger: A_ taxi-driver’s opinion 
means nothing to me. 
Bill: You’re the one started this argu- 
ment, mister. Why did you start it, 
then? 
Passenger: I’m sorry I did. It’s ridicu- 
lous, arguing with a taxi-driver. 
Bill: Mister, a taxi-driver can be right, 
and a scientist can be wrong. 
Passenger: Here’s your fare, driver. 
(Passenger rushes off. Bill starts driv- 
ing back to his stand.) 
Joun A. TooMEY 
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Sexton's Alamo Seasoning—a blend 
of exquisite spices for soups, salads 
and gravies. Invaluable in adding 
zestful flavor to any bland food. 
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The Booklets 


These pocket-size, paper-bound 
pamphlets cover subjects ranging 
from the United Nations situation 
to proofs for the existence of God. 
Well-written and clearly outlined, 
many contain questions and refer- 
ences for Study Clubs. 











1. THE MAKING OF PEACE 


By ROBERT A. GRAHAM, S.J. 


A comprehensive picture of the progress of the U.N. to 
date, developed by the systematic discussion of some 
principles of peace and their practice by the United 
Nations in problem areas. 


4 copies: $1 50 for $10 Single: 25 cash 


2. REFUGEES ARE PEOPLE 
By GIBBONS-DUSHNYCK 


A factual, up-to-date story of political refugees now in 
the camps of Western Europe. Discusses who they are, 
where they come from, their plight, future prospects, 
and the work done to date by national and international 
organizations. Contains documents, resolutions, and 
statements on displaced persons in Europe. 


3. DEFEND THESE HUMAN RIGHTS 
By JOHN EPPSTEIN 


Offers a penetrating Christian analysis of current pro- 
posals in the United Nations to promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. Contains Study 
Club Outline and complete text of the Declaration of 
Rights drafted by the Committee of the NCWC in Feb- 
ruary, 1947. 


50 for $10 Single: 25¢ cash 


4 copies: $1 


4. OUR WAY TO PEACE 
By GRAHAM-LUCEY-BURKE 


A precise, non-technical booklet explaining the meaning, 
ideals, principles, machinery of the United Nations, and 
analyzing the Charter. It highlights moral elements and 
spiritual issues; probes every angle of the much dis- 
cuased veto. Includes topics for discussion and full text 
of Charter, with organizational chart. 


4 copies: $1 50 for $8.75 Single: 25c cash 
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For those who like their faith 
and facts in small, easy-to-read, 
easy-to-handle volumes, this group is a vital cross- 
section of Catholic topies of the day and of the ages. 









5. WHAT IS MARRIAGE? 
By VERMEERSCH-BOUSCAREN 


A catechism for adults based upon the Encyclical, Casti 
Connubii. Compiled by two great authorities, it is a 
thorough and instructive explanation of the nature and 
dignity of marriage, an analysis of the principal attacks 
on the sacrament and an indication of the remedies. 


4 copies: $1 50 for $10 Single: 25¢ cash 


6. COME FOLLOW ME 
By NEIL BOYTON, S.J. 


A short talk on vocation to the priesthood—the motives, 
the requirements. Written by an outstanding boys’ coun- 
selor and organizer in the Catholic Boy Scout movement, 
it discusses the diocesan and religious priesthood. A 
pamphlet for distribution by principals or spiritual 
advisors in boys’ high school. 


50 copies: $6 Single: 25c cash 


7. THE LAST CRUSADE 
By GERALD C. TREACY, S.J. 


This 30-page booklet deals with the retreat as the great 
spiritual weapon of Christ in the modern world. Valuable 
for both lay and religious retreatants, it tells the story 








of St. Ignatius and explains the Spiritual Exercises. 


10 copies: $1 100 for $7 Single: 25¢ cash 


8. ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 
AND FREE ENTERPRISE 


By BENJAMIN L. MASSE, S.J. 


Applies Christian social teaching to the American sy 
tem. Discusses laissez-faire, Adam Smith, freedom o 
contract, the papal doctrines, the Constitutional angle, 
the Supreme Court decisions, and our position today. 


6 copies: $1 50 for $10 Single: 25¢ cast F 
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9. TENETS FOR READERS AND 
REVIEWERS 


by HAROLD C. GARDINER 
ee new revised edition of the tremendously popular 
et of a year ago. It clarifies the difficult question 
a a makes a book, particularly a novel, morally good 
or on bed. Clear principles illustrated from current fiction. 


10 copies: $1 50 for $4 Single: 25¢ cash 
10. WHAT IS THE CATHOLIC 
ATTITUDE 


By WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J. 
Clear-cut discussion of the current social topics of the 
day—the social aspects of pro perty, ang wealth, indus- 


trial relations, Communism. Liberalism, Race Theories, 
Corporatism. 
5 copies: $1 50 fer $7.50 Single: 25¢ cash 


11. THE PHILOSOPHY OF A 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 

By W. H. McGUCKEN, S.J. 

A classical statement written by one of the leading 

Catholic educators just before his death. Explains the 

fundamentals and objectives of the Catholic position. 

4 copies: $1 50 for $10 Single: 25¢ cash 


SCOTT PAMPHLETS 
By Martin Scott, S.J. 


The famous series of ten pamphlets by the 


ENCYCLICAL SET 


Pronouncements of importance to every 
Catholic. Many contain study outlines. 





12. WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 
By FRANCIS P. LoBUFFE, S.J. 


A popular explanation of many fascinating facts about 
the Scriptures. Discusses the difference between the 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish Bibles; the various 
major translations; the attitude of the Church. 


10 copies: $1 50 fer $4 Single: 25¢ cash 


13. HEART OF THE KING 


By THOMAS H. MOORE, S.J. 


Offers a new approach to the Sacred Heart devotion by 
linking it with the Kingship of Christ. Includes complete 
text of the Encyclical on Deane: 


6 copies: $1 50 for $6.50 Single: 25¢ cash 


14. MARTYRDOM IN UKRAINE 


By WALTER DUSHNYCK 


The story of the Ukrainian Catholic Church under 
Bolshevik domination and of the Russian Communist 
attempt to destroy the Faith in the occupied countries. 
A factual and documented account written by an expert. 


5 copies: $1 50 for $8 Single: 25¢ cash 


MISSION STUDIES 


A series of pamphlets on the missions writ- 
ten by experts in the actual mission field. 


master pamphleteer. oy ony 1. Philippine Missions 
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Each title: 50 for $4.00 


Set of 10: $1.00 Set of 12: $2.00 


Order the booklets you want in 
the quantity you need | here. 


Choice of 6: $1.00 


Set of 10: $2.50 
Any 4 for $1.00 


The Authors 


Each author has a solid back- 
ground in and a contagious knowl- 
edge of the particular field in 
which he is writing. All share the 
common ability to produce a sim- 
ply written, clearly defined exposi- 
tion of a subject for interesting 
and profitable reading. 
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Correspondence 





College teachers’ salaries 


Epitor: Being a college teacher, I 
should like to make a few observations 
about the present discussion of inade- 
quate salaries paid the lay teaching 
personnel in Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. 

As a frame of reference, let me state 
what I consider to be the minimum sal- 
ary on which teachers at different lev- 
els can be expected to live as profes- 
sional men. An instructor with an M.A. 
should get somewhere around $3,000, 
and one with a Ph.D. somewhere around 
$3,500 for twelve months. Neither sum 
is adequate for a professor who is mar- 
ried and is raising a family, but ordi- 
narily one does not expect a beginning 
college teacher to have these responsi- 
bilities. 

Since a teacher with an M.A. starts 
at a lower figure and advances slowly, 
without ever getting into the higher 
brackets, I would never advise such a 
person to contemplate college teaching 
as a career. If he or she has no family 
responsibilities or has some other 
source of income, the situation is dif- 
ferent. In any case, a college today 
should, as a general rule, engage only 
lay teachers with doctorates, or those 
aiming at doctorates. 

A college teacher with a doctorate 
ought to be able to look forward, even- 
tually, to an advance into a salary 
range of between $4,000 and $5,000 a 
year. 

This is not, under present circum- 
stances, a very high salary, but a per- 
son can support a family on it, can 
dress fairly well, possibly drive a car, 
can buy a book now and then, can be- 
long to one or two professional socie- 
ties and can afford a little entertain- 
ment and relaxation. 

This salary range, to my mind, is not 
notably lower than that offered in many 
non-Catholic colleges. We cannot be 
expected to pay the really attractive 
salaries obtainable by a few eminent 
scholars in a comparatively small num- 
ber of very large and well-endowed or 
tax-supported institutions. If a Catholic 
scholar cannot meet his obligations 
with this type of income, he has either 
to seek a position in a wealthier insti- 
tution or leave the teaching profession 
altogether. For the financial rewards 
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of teaching are, by and large, modest 
ones. 

A man who needs, let us say, some- 
thing like $6,000-$7,500 a year will not 
find it in Catholic colleges, and only 
exceptionally in the non-Catholic. I 
speak of college work, not of law, medi- 
cine, dentistry or engineering. In this 
sense, surely, teaching is a “vocation,” 
a way of life. 

On the other hand, we cannot staff 
large institutions with competent per- 
sonnel by asking teachers to live in 
penury. Here and there a teacher is 
willing and able to live on a subsis- 
tence level. But we have no right to 
expect this of all, and such a policy 
does not very well serve high academic 
purposes. 

Paying reasonably adequate salaries 
is the first charge on a Catholic educa- 
tional institution. It comes before the 
building-up of reserves for plant expan- 
sion. Soliciting funds for such expan- 
sion is the difficult but inevitable duty 
of administrators. Our first obligation 
is to apply the revenue we get from 
tuition—which at present is adequate 
for the purpose—to pay salaries suffi- 
cient to hold and attract well-prepared 
and competent professors. At best they 
will always be asked to make some 
sacrifice, in money or equipment or 
secretarial help, for the cause of Cath- 
olic education. But either to overload 
or underpay them seems to me, as an 
educational policy, simply indefensible 
and destructive of the future of Cath- 
olic higher education. 

Rosert C. Hartnett, S.J. 

New York, N. Y. 


Artists’ Narcissism 


Epitor: Mr. Ong in his “Hollywood 
and ourselves” (July 5) is a bit too 
easy on the more venerable art of paint- 
ing, which preceded the movies by at 
least fifty years in settling down into 
the rut of preoccupation with itself. 
From the time of Monet and his tech- 
nically interesting but esthetically com- 
monplace haystacks, easel art above 
the “popular” level has become more 
and more exclusively a self-conscious 
display of individualized brush-strokes, 
knife-work and similar technical proc- 
esses. The very subject matter of most 
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modern gallery art reflects this ap- 
proach: casual still-lifes, landscapes 
and drooping models—the standard 
conveniences used hy the art student to 
learn the technical side of his craft, 
This last was once the incidental Jad. 
der he needed in order to work on the 
roof. Nowadays the ladder stands un. 
supported in the middle of an open 
fair-ground, balanced upright by the 
skill of the erstwhile roofer, who now 
earns his living as an acrobat. The 
means has become both means and end. 

In a recent movie comedy a gentle. 
man in a dress-suit walked past the 
stokers in the coal-hold of a ship. He 
explained that he was taking a short. 
cut to the set of another picture. Mod. 
erm art is approximately at that level, 
When it rises to the stage where it is 
producing paintings about painters, it 
will perhaps have come up even to the 
lowly eminence now occupied by the 
movies. At present it is merely publicly 
enunciating “How now, brown cow?” 

Maybe the youthful movie art 
wouldn’t be quite so wayward if it had 
had less scandalizing from its elders, 
After all, when painters’ self-preoccu- 
pation is received with such resounding 
praise by the most ultra of the intelli- 
gentsia, you can’t be too hard on the 
Hollywood boys in their first long pants 
if they take their cue from Reverend 
Uncle Palette-Knife. And if the old 
gentleman is irked that his own increas- 
ingly stuffy and exclusive pompousness 
has driven all but a few old ladies of 
his audience to seek the company of his 
more personable, if equally shallow, 
young relative, he kas no one to blame 
but himself. 

Craryville, N.Y. Victor Dow inc 


Salute to “wings of eagles” 


Epitor: Congratulations from Long- 
fellow’s “City by the Sea,” Emily Scan- 
lan’s home town, to Margaret E. 
Schoeverling for her splendid paper in 
the July 5 issue of Amertca—that 
clear, lucid, comprehensive article en- 
titled “Wings of Eagles and Catholic 
Education.” 

Miss Schoeverling certainly built her 
thesis on the solid foundation of Pope 
Pius XII’s encyclical, “Christian Edu 
cation of Youth,” against which the 
sands of pedantry cannot prevail. Her 
definition of the real Catholic leader is 
enlightening, and her quotation from 
“a wise old priest” clinches her argu 
ment definitely and conclusively. 

SistER Mary JEROME 

Portland, Maine 














